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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o—— 


N Thursday the King and Queen were crowned in the 
Abbey. The ceremony is “fraught with a pathos so 
magnificent” that it is difficult to describe it unmoved. Who 
can fail to be touched by its spiritual and political 
significance or to remember the weight of ancient and august 
tradition that lies behind it? Think what it represents, and 
to what remote shores the waves of feeling set in motion 
at Westminster will reach before the impulse has sub- 
sided. Think, too, of the actual magnificence of the scene 
—the cataracts of colour, the robes, the jewels, the 
trains, and the plumes. The Coronation service is essen- 
tially national and free. In similar ceremonies abroad the 
dominant note is dynastic. Here the dynastic feeling is non- 
existent. The Coronation is the confirmation and consecra- 
tion of the nation’s choice. Historians tell us that in the 
shout of the Westminster boys, “ Vivat Rex,” flits the spectre 
of popular election. But the ghost is a true spirit, no 
chimera, no mere phantom of the brain; it is a reality. And 
just as low-spoken words may convey the clearest and most 
emphatic of sounds, so this whisper across the ages tells us 
that the King of “the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the Dominions thereto belonging” reigns 
because it is so willed by an Imperial people. 


The Abbey provides the fittest conceivable setting for the 
splendid ceremony, and on Thursday its beauties seemed even 
enhanced by the rich carpets and tapestries with which it was 
decorated. The blues and greys of the floor and walls offered 
a perfect background to the more brilliant colours of the 
figures that moved across it. The atmosphere of emotion 
enveloped the mind long before the beginning of the actual 
ceremonial, and there was no discord to mar it throughout the 
proceedings. The demeanour of the King and Queen during 
the whole of the long service was striking for its dignity 
and for the quiet appreciation which it showed of the solemnity 
of the occasion. There was never in their blaring the least 
touch of the theatrical to jar upon the religious and symbolic 
significance of the ritual. We shall not attempt any account 
of the details of the ceremony—descriptions of which will have 
already been seen by our readers in the daily papers—but we 
may add that the music was of especial excellence. We can- 
not but regret, however, that the acclamation of the West- 
minster scholars was again incorporated with the musical 
service. Such incorporation tends to obscure its origin. 


The spectacle presented by the procession to and from the 
Abbey was only less poignant than the scene within. The 





foreign royalties and the popular figures among the soldiers 
and sailors were well received, but nothing so much delighted 
the spectators, or was in itself more delightful, than the 
carriage full of Royal children. Princess Mary, bright, eager, 
quick, and withall the unconscious grace and whole-hearted joy- 
ousness of girlhood, literally radiated pleasure from the 
solemn State coach in which she sat by the side of the Prince 
of Wales and opposite a bevy of pleasant-faced and keen-eyed 
brothers. It was clear that the whole party were intensely 
and effervescently happy, and moreover felt as friendly to the 
crowds that cheered them as the crowds felt to them. A better 
understanding between those inside and outside the children’s 
coach is unimaginable. 


A sense of absolute understanding, as well as of sympathy 
and respect, was also the dominant feature of the reception of 
the King and Queen. It was clear that the shouting thou- 
sands realized that it was much more than a pageant in which 
they were taking part. The King, as on all public occasions, 
showed himself the straightforward and sincere man he is. 
But also there was not wanting a high sense.of dignity and 
of personal distinction in every way appropriate to the scene. 
No monarch ever bore himself with a more natural friendli- 
ness. The stately and yet graceful carriage of the Queen was 
noted by all who saw her. It is no easy task for a woman to 
acknowledge the acclamations of such vast throngs without 
showing weariness or else a stilted courtliness. The Queen, 
in spite of conditions so exhausting as those of Thursday, like 
the King, played her great part to perfection. She was never 
frigid, yet always dignified ; a Queen, but never a Queen who 
borrowed her manner from the stage. 


We have had to go to press several hours earlier than usu il 
on Friday, and therefore cannot describe the procession of 
that day. There seems, however, every prospect that the 
many miles of street through which the King and Queen will 
pass will be as closely packed as the shorter route of 
Thursday. We cannot unfortunately find space to write of 
the illuminations at length, but may record that they were 
splendid beyond all precedent. It sounds almost impossibly 
commonplace to praise the London police, but we cannot 
refrain from doing so. The patience, courtesy, and good 
temper of the often sorely tried constables were inexhaustible 


The list of Coronation Honours is a long if not a very 
inspiring one. Lord Crewe is made a Marquis, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Brassey, and Lord Curzon become Earls, and 
Lord Rosebery gets an Earldom of the United Kingdom 
“under the style and title of the Earl of Midlothian.” We 
are glad to think, however, that Lord Rosebery does not intend 
to use the new title, but will retain that by which we all know 
him. Mr. Akers Douglas becomes a Viscount. Baronies are 
given to Sir Charles M‘Laren, Sir Alexander Hood, Sir Arthur 
Bigge, Sir William Lewis, Sir James Mackay, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Mr. T. G. Ashton, and Mr. Godfrey Benson. The in- 
clusion of Sir Arthur Bigge in the list of new peers 
should give universal satisfaction. In the case of men 
who hold a position so confidential as that of private 
secretary to the Sovereign the less publicity the better, but we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to say that no man has higher 
qualifications for his most responsible duties than Sir Arthur 
Bigge. His experience is equal to these qualifications. 
The list of new Privy Councillors includes the Premier of 
the Australian Commonwealth, Sir William Anson, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock. ‘The second of these is the well-known 
Member for Oxford University. The last is one of our ablest 
legal writers. Both appointments are in every way worthy. 
Mr. Huth Jackson, who has repeatedly helped the country 
with his ripe experience in matters of business and finance, 
is also sworn of the Council. 
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Among the new Baronets we may note the well-deserved 
appointment of that great doctor and man of science, Pro- 
fessor Osler. The list of Knights is very long and very 
various, and touches almost all professions and employments. 
As Uncle Joseph says in “The Wrong Box,” when describ- 
ing the contents of the American newspaper, “ there is even a 
corner for Literature”—a corner very well filled by Pro- 
fessor Raleigh of Oxford and Mr. Sidney Lee, the editor of 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr.Guy Granet, the 
General Manager of the Midland Railway, finds an appro- 
priate reward for public service as well as for his notable 
railway work. That we are unable to mention a larger 
number of names is solely due to lack of space. The Army 
and Navy list, if we gave it even without comment, would fill 
many pages. Two appointments are made to the Order of 
Merit : Sir George Trevelyan and Sir Edward Elgar. 


When one takes the list as a whole and considers what the 
difficulties of compilation mast have been, one can thoroughly 
appreciate Mr. Gladstone’s remark that, though he was the 
best of sleepers, he had to confess that the Honours List kept 
him awake at night. One can imagine a Prime Minister’s 
dreams haunted by spectral figures chasing K.C.B.’s and 
C.B.’s up and down endless corridors in innumerable 
public offices, coronets falling like booby traps on the 
wrong heads, and legs thrust into garters “ that are for others.” 
As a whole, however, and in spite of all the drawbacks and 
difficulties, we are convinced that our system of Honours is a 
useful one and works for the public benefit. 


The newspapers of Wednesday contained a statement from 
the Press Association to the effect that amendments to the 
Parliament Bill certain to be rejected by the Government 
would be insisted upon by the Peers, and that therefore an 
acute political crisis might be immediately expected. This 
statement was at once contradicted on behalf of the Unionist 
leaders. We would warn our readers not to accept any 
future rumours of a similar kind. We shall not believe, till 
we see it accomplished, that the majority in the House of 
Lords will be so foolish as to take action which will lead 
inevitably to the creation of 500 peers. As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, reflection will convince the Lords that true 
wisdom lies in making the best, not the worst, of a bad job. 

The West Ham election petition ended on Friday in the 
unseating of Mr. Masterman, the Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department. This decision was foreshadowed by the 
announcement of the Judges on the previous day that Mr. 
Masterman’s agent had been guilty of corrupt practices. 
Counsel for Mr. Masterman admitted that the expenses had 
exceeded the legal limit, and that the agent, who was in bad 
health, had failed to check the accounts; and counsel for the 
petitioner, while contending that it was impossible to avoid 
bringing the petition, in view of the illegal proceeding 
which had been shown, publicly stated that no imputa- 
tion had been made against Mr. Masterman’s in- 
tegrity, honour, or conduct. In giving judgment the 
Judges fully concurred with these observations, but declared 
that it was impossible to give relief and excuse the irregulari- 
ties disclosed. The tribute of sympathy expressed by the Judges 
will be widely shared, but, in the words of the Daily Chronicle, 
there is a moral in the case which all Parliamentary candidates 
should lay to heart. ‘The business side of an election is a 
highly technical matter, and requires to be treated on sound 
business lines.” That is quite true, and Ministers ought to 
take particular pains to set a good example. 

The Coronation meeting for men, to which we referred in 
our issue of May 20th, was held at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, 
the Lord Chancellor presiding. A letter was read from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury expressing his satisfaction with 
the object of the gathering, and a striking address 
was delivered by the Archbishop of York, who dwelt 
on the spiritual significance of the Coronation and urged 
on his hearers that at such a time they should resolve 
to co-operate with the King in his dedication of himself to 
the service of the nation. As an outcome of the meeting, which 
was largely attended, it is proposed to form aclub in the West 
End, with social, athletic, and residential advantages, to serve 
as a centre for the promotion of social service by laymen. 





An interesting debate took place in the French Cham! 
on Friday week, when M. Jaurés attacked the policy pone 
French Government, condemned secret treaties, and protested 
against any action which might estrange France ian 
Spain. M. Paul Deschanel, the President of the F , 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber, who followed, criticized 
the irresoluteness of the Government and the defective organ. 
ization of the French Colonial forces. M. Cruppi, the Foreign 
Minister, vindicated the need of the relief expedition to Fez— 
which was organized at the Sultan’s request—and the choice of 
the Western route. With regard to the landing of Spanish 
troops at Larache, Spain had notified her action on the 9th 
inst., and her assurances warranted the hope that she would 
continue to abide by the cardinal principles of French policy 
in Morocco, viz., the maintenance of the Sultan’s authority, 
of the integrity of his dominions, and of the open door. For 
the future France, who had notified the Signatory Powers of 
her intentions, was determined to vindicate her rights and 
maintain her interests. M. Jaurés’ motion having been re. 
jected by 471 votes to 112, an order of the day approving 
the Government’s policy was passed by 466 votes to 76, 


oreign 


The most striking event of the week in the near East 
has been the visit of the Sultan of Turkey to the Plain 
of Kossovo. On that plain, the scene of Amurath’s 
great victory over the Servians in 1389 and the defeat 
of the Hungarians in 1448, the Selamlik ceremony was 
held yesterday week. When the Sultan arrived at noon 
150,000 Albanians were present, and prayers were recited 
by 250 mollahs. The Grand Vizier, in the name of the 
Sultan, then expressed his confidence in the loyalty of the 
Albanians and his regret at the bloodshed of last year, 
which was the result of ignorance and evil counsels, He 
announced an amnesty for the 200 Albanians condemned for 
participation in the outbreak, and promised to pardon those 
who now made their submission. He exhorted the Albanians to 
abandon their blood feuds, which were contrary to religion, 
and added that the Sultan had given £30,000 to liquidate out- 
standing blood debts. An amnesty was also granted to one 
hundred and fifty Bulgarians. The amnesty has since been 
proclaimed by Torgut Shevket Pasha in the Mirdite and 
Malissori territory, together with an announcement that the 
Sultan has given money for the rebuilding of houses, and the 
Malissori have been invited to attend a conference at Tuzi. 
At the same time fighting still continues at Seltchi, and the 
refugees on the Montenegrin border, incensed by the de- 
struction of their homes, show no disposition to avail them- 
selves of the amnesty. 


A private conference of Admirals was held on Monday, with 
Lord Charles Beresford in the chair, to protest against the 
ratification of the Declaration of London. No fewer than 
102 have signed a memorial to the Prime Minister declaring 
their conviction that it is “ urgently necessary, for the preser- 
vation of the food of this people during war, that the Declara- 
tion of London should be repudiated.” The views of Lord 
Charles Beresford, who has signed the memorial, are expressed 
in a brief statement, in which he maintains that the Declara- 
tion means starvation, calls attention to the sinking of neutral 
ships by belligerents and the revival of privateering, which 
are respectively legalized and not forbidden by that instru- 
ment, and appeals to the Government to refer it to a com- 
mission of experts for consideration and report. 


The various woman suffrage societies availed themselves 
of the imminence of the Coronation to close their ranks and 
organize a monster demonstration in support of the demand 
for the vote. On Saturday afternoon 40,000 women assembled 
onthe Embankment, took up their positions, and marched, 
via Pall Mall and Piccadilly, to the various halls appointed 
for meetings. From a spectacular point of view nothing 
could have been more picturesque and impressive than the pro- 
cession, with its historical figures and groups, admirably 
costumed, its kaleidoscopic profusion of banners, and its 
hundred bands. The Car of Empire was a thing of beauty, 
far surpassing the crude symbolism of Lord Mayors’ shows; 
and as a demonstration of the capacity of women to organize, 
marshal, and carry out a beautiful and orderly pageant, with 
the assistance of hundreds of police and a hundred bands of 
male performers, the procession was an immense success. But 
it appealed to the eye rather than the reason, and leaves the 
question of the suffrage exactly where it was before. 
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The assurances given by Sir Edward Grey at the National 
Liberal Club on June Ist on the subject of facilities for the 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill have been confirmed and 
amplified by the Prime Minister. In a letter to Lord Lytton, 
which appears in last Saturday’s papers, Mr. Asquith states 
that “the week offered will be interpreted with reasonable 
elasticity, that the Government will interpose no obstacle to 
a proper use of the closure, and that if, as you suggest, the 
Bill gets through Committee in the time proposed the extra 
days required for Report and Third Reading would not be 
refused. The Government, though divided in opinion on the 
merits of the Bill, are unanimous in their determination to 
give effect, not only in the letter, but in the spirit, to the pro- 
mise in regard to facilities which I made on their behalf before 
the last General Election.” One is reminded of Coleridge’s 
saying that “the three ends which a statesman ought to pro- 
pose to himself in the government of a nation are security to 
possession, facility to acquirers, and Hope to all.” 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Herbert Samuel 
explained the principles upon which the transfer of the tele- 
phones to the Post Office was to be effected. As to the amount 
to be paid for plant no agreement had been reached, and the 
matter would probably be referred to the Railway and Canal 
Commission. The first clause of the Telephone Transfer Bill, 
which is to be introduced this session, would authorize the 
Treasury to borrow the sum necessary to complete the 
purchase. Extensive developments of the whole service and 
especially of the trunk wire system would be essential in the near 
future. Ten years ago the total number of telephones in the 
country had been 200,000, while to-day it was 600,000. The 
number would soon need to be increased threefold or fourfold. 
For this there existed an unexpired borrowing power of two 
millions, and it was proposed to add powers to raise an addi- 
tional four millions. The whole system of rates would also 
have to be revised before long, as serious inequalities existed. 
Mr. Samuel declared that one of the principles of the service 
would be that it must pay its own way. We are glad that the 
Postmaster-General should feel so optimistic as to the future 
of the State telephones, but the history of the telegraphs 
hardly disposes us to agree with him. 


The question of the causes of the fall in the price of Consols 
Was once more raised in the House of Commons on Monday. 
We cannot help thinking that the true explanation is simple 
enough. The price of Consols, like the price of everything 
else, is determined by the law of supply and demand. If the 
supply is increased or the demand diminished, or if both 
happen at once, the price must inevitably fall. The 
action of the Government in “raiding” the Sinking Fund 
and reducing the rate at which the National Debt is 
paid off has had the effect of greatly diminishing the de- 
mand for Consols. This we believe to be the principal cause 
of the drop in their price. The increase in the number of 
trustee stocks has, of course, also had the effect of reducing 
the demand for them. 








Mr. Balfour spoke last Saturday at a luncheon to the 
Dominion Premiers given by the Constitutional Club. He 
devoted the earlier part of his speech to an appreciation of the 
Party system, which, as he remarked, needed no apology. So 
far as human ingenuity had yet contrived, free institutions and 
representative government could not be carried on without it, 
and everyone knew that it was not inconsistent with national 
unity. Mr. Balfour proceeded to speculate upon the future of 
the Empire. Many regarded it merely as a transitory 
arrangement which would cease so soon as the younger 
nations had no further need of the protection of the Mother 
Country. He himself had other dreams. He could not help 
thinking that upon the solid basis of self-government “ we 
shall build up something which the world has never yet seen 
which political dreamers in the past have never yet dreamed 
of—a coalition of free and self-governing communities who 
feel that they are never more themselves, never more masters 
of their own fate, than when they recognize that they are parts 
of a greater whole.” That is a noble and we also believe 
practical vision nobly expressed. 





Upwards of fifty representatives of the Dominion Parlia- 
ments now visiting England were entertained by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses at a luncheon in Westminster Hall 
on Monday. Lord Rosebery proposed the toast of “ Our Par- 


—< 


liamentary Colleagues from the Oversea Dominions.” The 
welcome which they offered their guests was not, he declared, 
free from embarrassment owing to the domestic opera- 
tions in which they were engaged. “It was washing-day with 
us.” As to the result of these operations there were two opinions 
—one that theancient mother of Parliaments would be renovated 
by the process, while others thought she would emerge with on!y 
one leg to stand on. Personally he was content to offer the 
opinion that no Parliament in any part of the world had yet 
reached its final stage, and that Parliaments were made for 
the people, and not the people for Parliaments. The interest 
of the Empire was common to them all, and at this solemn 
moment of the Coronation they might well indulge in dreams. 
His own dreams were limited to two—the first of a Parliament 
of Empire, of which the Imperial Conference was the germ, 
and the second a vision of peace, to which the events of the 
last few months had lent encouragement. It was, at least, a 
great advance that this great Empire and the great Republic 
which sprang from a common stock had joined hands and said 
they will do whut in them lies to discourage war and promote 
peace. To carry that vision into some hope of practicability 
they needed unison and strength. But strength could rot be 
obtained by disarmament. “ We shall only find strength in 
the resolution and contentment of our people and their pre- 
paredness for war.” 


Last Saturday's meeting of the Imperial Conference opened 
with the passing of a resolution, proposed by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, for allowing the Dominions to withdraw from any 
commercial treaties made by the Mother Country. The Con- 
ference proceeded to discuss an Australian resolution in favour 
of Imperial co-operation for commercial purposes and of 
support being given to British manufactured goods and 
shipping. An alternative resolution was then proposed by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier suggesting the appointment of a Royal 
Commission for investigating the natural resources and com- 
mercial conditions of each part of the Empire and for dis- 
covering to what extent “the trade between each of the 
different parts has been affected by existing legislation in 
each.” On the motion of Mr. Harcourt a clause was added 
to this resolution excepting from the purview of the Commis- 
sion the existing fiscal policy of each part of the Empire. 

The meeting on Monday was devoted to a discussion 
of the thorny question of the relations between natives 
of India and the self-governing Dominions. Lord Crewe 
in an opening speech emphasized the importance of 
establishing good relations between the various parts 
of the Empire. A resolution was then proposed by New 
Zealand in favour of granting to the Dominions “ wider 
legislative powers in respect to British and foreign 
shipping.” The aim of this motion was to give the various 
Governments power to penalize ships employing lascars among 
their crews. The resolution was not accepted, as the ma- 
jority of the Premiers held that their powers in this direction 
were sufficiently wide already. In the course of the discus- 
sion representatives of each of the Dominions, except South 
Africa, declared that the colour question was with them 
entirely an economic and not at all a racial one. The final 
meeting of the Conference was held on Tuesday, when 
speeches were made by all the Premiers expressing their satis- 
faction at the undoubted success of the Conference. 
Certainly the Conference has proved of real value, and has 
been managed with tact and good sense by Mr. Harcourt. 








A banquet was given by the Empire Press Union last 
Saturday night to the representatives of the Overseas Press 
now visiting England. Lord Burnham was in the chair, and 
the principal speech was made by Lord Curzon, who discussed 
the influence of the Press upon the development of Imperial 
unity. He dwelt especially upon the serious Imperial import 
of the Coronation ceremonial, in which there would be nothing 
but peace, unanimity, and spontaneity on every side, with no 
note of pain, or even of contrast, to mar the proceedings. The 
history, the tradition, the poetry, the romance, of untold 
centuries would be summed up in the great ritual; but that 
was not all, for the sanctions of religion were behind the whole 
ceremony. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 





Consols (24) were on Wednesday 793—Friday week 79} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING AND THE CORONATION. 


E have described elsewhere the splendid ceremonial 
which marked the crowning of King George and 
Queen Mary, and have noted the sympathy and goodwill 
with which all ranks and classes have taken their part in 
the consecration of the King and his Consort to the service 
of the nation. Here we desire to dwell, not on the cere- 
monial or even on the popular feeling, but on the deeper 
issues involved in kingship in these islands and in the 
Empire and its dependencies. Though the Coronation 
has no effect upon the legal or constitutional status of 
the Sovereign it may yet be very fitly termed the 
endorsement of the King’s sovereignty by the nation. 
The year which has elapsed since the King’s accession 
to the throne may ina certain sense be regarded as a year 
of probation. How has King George stood that test? In 
our opinion—and we profoundly desire to speak the words 
of soberness and truth and not of courtiership or flattery— 
he has stood it unscathed. The nation and the Empire 
can feel, and we are sure do feel, that they have every 
right to co-operate by their sympathy in the momentous 
obligations which the King undertakes in the Coronation 
Service. Remember, that service is no act of national 
adulation, no heaping of incense before the royal 
thrones, no slavish sacrifice offered to majesty and 
power. Neither Church nor people sing mere pxans to 
the Sovereign, nor prostrate themselves at his feet with 
expressions of unlimited obedience. The service 
is not designed to display the King’s magnificence. 
It is much more nearly to be compared with the initiation 
of a knight. What is prominent is the setting apart of 
the King to his high duties. Duty, indeed, is the keynote 
of the whole ceremony. The King has laid upon his 
shoulders a heavy burden, but it is one made bearable by the 
thought that as long as he is true to his charge he will 
have the help, nay devotion, of his people. That is the 
meaning of loyalty. The King is the knight sworn to the 
service of his country, and while he remains true to that 
service, as he will remain true, the people will be true to 
their allegiance. The rights of the Crown are swallowed 
up in its duties. 

We have spoken of the year that has passed as a year of 
probation al of how well the King has acquitted himself 
in that year. It has been a year in many ways difficult 
for the Sovereign, but in no instance has the King failed 
or done less than we had a right to expect of him. No 
one, of course, doubted the King’s sense of duty 
or his intense desire to do his best for the nation, 
but we should be concealing the truth if we did 
not say that there were many of his subjects who 
doubted whether the King would show that instinct 
for constitutional rule and that ready understanding 
of his people which marked his father and his grand- 
mother in so high a degree. The King has shown the true 
instinct for constitutional rule. In writing on May 14th 
last year of King George we ventured to declare that he 
had qualities which we felt certain would win for him 
the heart of the British race. His high character, his 
stainless honour, and, above all, his entire sincerity could 
not, we felt sure, but triumph over every difficulty and win 
him that universal respect which we now have a right to 
say he has won. It is no small thing to win that respect. 
Some nations have been described, and rightly described, as 
“too obedient”; others as too easily moved to love and 
sympathy—too easily won. .That is not the mark of 
our race. But the fact that it is difficult to win 
the respect of Englishmen makes that respect well 
worth winning. The conquest of those who are always 
ready to be pleased and eager to be conquered 
is a small matter. It is no small matter to pierce 
the armour of criticism, of natural reticence, and of un- 
willingness to commit themselves lightly to admiration 
and friendship which belong to the inhabitants of these 
islands. But when once the armour which guards the 
warm heart below has been pierced there are none 
who are more steadfast in their affections. King 
George has pierced the armour and got to the man 
below, and he has done so, we might almost say, 
without knowing it. The last thing that the King 









popularity-hunting. The arts of those who seck popularity 
and attempt to ensnare men’s hearts are so far from him 
that we do not hesitate to say that he could not practise them 
even if he desired so to do. Kindliness and good humour 
he no doubt possesses, but there never was a King w’ » wag 
less capable of laying himself out as a sovereign charmer, 
His is essentially an untheatrical nature. No doubt he has 
the good manners and high courtesy which traditionally 
belong to his family, and which belonged even to 
George IV. But this natural courtesy and kindliness ig 
something very different from what we mean when we 
say that the King has not made, will not make, and could 
not make, any conscious attempt to win his people to him by 
the devices which many monarchs have deliberately studied, 
The King has won his way by straightforwardness, by sin- 
cerity, and by devotion to duty, and by nothing else. He 
has been himself, that is all, and he has been himself, not 
out of any “conscious naturalness,” but because he 
could not be anything else. But this is a far 
sounder foundation upon which to build than a cal- 
culated charm or a dramatic assumption of royal 
beneficence. 

In writing last year about King George and in endeavour- 
ing to treat the King with the sincerity with which he has 
treated the nation we pointed out that in this very sincerity 
of his there might lurk a danger. Prejudice is apt to 
follow close on the footsteps of sincerity. But prejudice 
is near kin to suspicion, and suspicion clouds the mind, 
But a King, we went on to say, must keep his mind un- 
clouded. Prejudices are luxuries in which he cannot 
afford to indulge even for an hour. 


* He must erase from the mirror of his riind every scratch that 
has been made thereon by accident, or even by deiiberate ill- 
will. He dare not allow any public purpose to be deflected 
by a personal instinct of dislike. There must be no ‘Dr, 
Fells °—whether of men, nations, causes, or institutions— 
in the records of his brain. Even if by nature he shuns so 
Glympian an attitude, and regards it as inhuman, he must be con- 

nt to remember that such inhumanity is part of kingship. 

eorge III. well-nigh ruined his country by his prejudices, both 
positive and negative. Had he been able to subdue them, how 
different would be the history of his reign, and how different the 
verdict of posterity upon him asa king. No doubt, if we examine 
those prejudices impartially, much may be said in the abstract in 
defence of them. For example, it is difficult to subdue a sense of 
sympathy with George III. for his prejudice against Fox, for 
Fox’s character, public and private, was enough to make any 
decent man detest him. He was factious, dissolute, selfish, untrust- 
worthy, a gambler, a voluptuary, a cynical sentimentalist, and a 
politician without principle or even scruple. Yet the verdict of 
history has gone against, and rightly gone against, the King for 
indulging his personal prejudices in the case of Fox. Take, again, 
the King’s positive prejudice in favour of Addington. If one 
could think of George III. merely as a private individual, one 
might respect him for liking, in a corrupt age, an honest, stupid, 
mediocre man; but who can doubt that his prejudice in favour of 
Addington did great harm to the nation ?” 


We venture to say without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction that those who know the King best, and who have 
been in immediate contact with him during the past year, 
would be the first to declare that in this respect the King 
has come unscathed through the ordeal. He has maintained 
his sincerity, but he has banished what we have just de- 
scribed as sincerity’s twin brother. He has been able to 
keep his mind free and detached, and yet has not faller 
into the pitfall on the other side, the pitfall of cynicism 
which is almost as great a danger as that of prejudice. 
Truly it is a difficult and narrow path, but the King has 
trodden it. 

Lest we may seem to have written too optimistically or to 
have fallen into the error of adulation, let us hasten to say 
that we are not so foolish as to suggest that the King is 
perfect, or in any way approaches to perfection, or that 
he will not make mistakes in the long years of reign for 
which we all hope, because he has not made any mistake 
in his first year. Unquestionably the King will make 
mistakes like other men, and unquestionably also as the 
years go on he may develop some of those prejudices of 
which we have spoken. As long, however, as sincerity and 
singleness of aim are his guides and he can resist the 
supreme danger of being flattered into folly—the danger 
is almost as great from honest as from dishonest 
flatterers—the kingship will suffer no wrong at the 
hands of the present Sovereign. The man who is 
true to himself as well as to the rest of the world, 
whether he be sovereign or subject, holds a talisman 





has thought of in the year that has just passed has been 





against Fate. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


T is disagreeable to have to turn from the Coro- 
I nation and from national and non-party thoughts 
to the political crisis. That, however, is what the nation 
will have to do next Monday, and, therefore, the duty of 
dealing to-day with the crisis cannot be avoided, much as 
we should like to avoid it. The House of Lords will have 
to begin the discussion of the Parliament Bill in Committee 
and to consider what amendments they should make 
thereto. That question is difficult enough, but beyond 
and behind it is the problem of whether the Lords should 
or should not in the highest interest of the country main- 
tain amendments to the Bill which the Government and 
the House of Commons refuse to accept. Here is the bed- 
rock of the situation. 

In approaching the question as a whole, the essential 
point, as we have said so often in these columns, is to face 
the facts, the true facts, and all the facts. What 
eople must not do is to delude themselves into fancying 
that the facts are what they would like them to be and not 
what they are. The first fact to be faced is that if a dead- 
lock takes place between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, owing to the Lords insisting on amendments 
which the House of Commons will not accept, then as- 
suredly there will be a creation of such a number of peers 
as will be required to secure a majority in the Lords and 
allow the will of the Commons to prevail. In other 
words, a creation of some four hundred or five hundred 
peers, or whatever may prove to be the exact number, 
must be the result of the Peers standing firm. It has 
been argued that the King should not consent to the making 
of the peers. In regard to this view we can only say that 
it is a pure and a mischievous delusion. The King, under 
our Constitution, must accept the advice of his Ministers 
solongas they remain his Ministers. If he dislikes their 
advice his alternative is to find Ministers who will tender 
him what he considers better advice. But no such alter- 
native is offered to the King in the present case. There is 
no body of men except the present Ministry who could or 
would consent to carry on a Government based on the 
present House of Commons. But it will be urged, “ How 
about a dissolution ? Why should not a new set of Ministers 
take office, even though they have not got a majority in the 
Commons? Let them solve the difficulty of carrying on 
the King’s Government by dissolving in the hope of obtain- 
ing a majority.” To be specific this means: ‘“‘ Why should not 
Mr. Balfour, if the present Ministry resigns because their 
advice is not accepted, go in and dissolve?” The answer is: 
“ Because the Unionist Party, of which Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne are the leaders, does not want to commit 

political suicide.” 

No one who knows anything about the temper of the 
country can doubt that a dissolution just now would, at 
the best, leave matters where they are, and at the worst 
give our opponents a strong and homogeneous instead of 
a weak and disunited majority. A dissolution, even if we 
could obtain it, is the very worst of all the possible courses 
of action before the Unionist Party, and may be written 
off. The suggestion that the King should run all risks 
and refuse to create the peers, whether he can get another 
Cabinet to carry on the Government for him or not, is too 
mad to be even argued about. The King has duties of the 
most momentous kind to perform in the Constitution, but 
we shall never allow any lovers of political paradox to 
neg us that it can ever be part of these duties for the 

‘ing to enter the party arena, even for the protection of 
the Constitution. The only occasion on which we can con- 
ceive that it could be the duty of the King to disregard 
the advice of his Ministers or to act outside the limits of 
the Constitution would be the case of a war in which 
the nation seemed at its last gasp and a set of timid 
Ministers had counselled peace and surrender when in 
truth it was the duty of the nation to make all sacrifices 
and run all risks rather than submit. Then, indeed, but 
only then, a King might be justified in appealing directly 
to his people over the heads of Ministers and Parliament, 
and ope and every other Power and interest in the 
country. We have got, then, to face the fact that if there 
is a real deadlock between the two Houses over the 
amendments, and the Liberal Government advises that 
eufficient peers should be made to pass the Bill, the peers 
will be made. That is the prime fact. 

The next fact to be remembered is that if the peers are 





made the Parliament Bill will be passed. People some- 
times talk as if the creation of the rs would somehow 
get rid of the Parliament Bill, and that, therefore, it was 
the duty of the Peers to sacrifice themselves rather than 
let the Bill through. There is no such alternative. If the 
peers are created we shall get the Parliament Bill plus 
the 500 peers. But it is quiteclear that this is worse than 
the Parliament Bill minus the peers. How much worse 
it is may be judged from the fact that if the peers are 
made we shall not, in the case of a Home Rule Bill—and 
this, to our mind, is a dominant consideration—get the two 
years’ delay which will give time enough to defeat any 
Bill for the dissolution of the Union. People seem to 
suppose that the 400 or 500 peers will only be pledged te 
pass the Parliament Bill and will not be Home Rulers 
There is no ground whatever for such a belief. The men 
who will consent to take peerages under the existing con- 
ditions will, either by private pledge or by conviction, be 
Home Rulers to a man, and will be certain to pas: 
what they call “a Bill for the pacification of Ireland’ 
quite as readily as they would pass the Parliament Bill. 
But this is not aH. Besides facing this fact we must also 
face the fat that the creation of 500 peers must destroy 
the peerage as it exists to-day. It could not possibly 
survive the creation. At the risk of being thought 
fools or snobs we have no hesitation in saying that 
the peerage is a very valuable national asset. The Peers 
take the lead in that unpaid service which is rendered so 
generously and so widely in England by the leisured and 
richer classes. The House of Lords represents the tradi- 
tion that a man who happens to have either birth, or riches, 
or high station, or a combination of all three, is under 
bond to devote himself to public work. Create five hun- 
dred new peers at one blow and the Peers must, if not at 
once, very soon become nothing but, as it were, glorified 
baronets—men with titles and possibly estates, but not men 
from whom anything in the way of public service can be 
expected or exacted. 

Another very serious fact which must be faced is one 
very difficult to deal with without seeming to use the 
language of exaggeration. To speak quite frankly, we are 
getting very near revolutionary conditions in this country. 
But it is not, in our opinion, the duty of the Peers, 
still less of Unionist peers, to set an example of, or in anyway 
to contribute to, revolutionary action. ‘The creation of the 
peers will be an act of revolution. But all history shows 
that one act of revolution tends to produce another. Those 
who have tasted blood and have got their way by violent 
methods at once clamour for more violence. The appetite 
grows while they eat. This at any rate is what happened 
in the case of the French Revolution. Those who imagine 
that what is true of the French is not true of the 
British people are not, in our opinion, reading the 
lessons of history aright. In our own revolution 
things went very quickly indeed the moment the first 
revolutionary step had been taken. The abolition of the 
House of Lords at once succeeded the abolition of the 
Monarchy, and the moment the House of Lords was 
abolished and the Long Parliament made itself omnipotent 
it did what all unchecked deliberative assemblies hanker 
after and do—rendered itself permanent and also a final 
court of appeal in civil and criminal matters. No doubt 
we shall be told that the passage of the Parliament Bill 
will facilitate such a course as this, and we shall be asked 
why, that being so, we are doing our best to prevent it 
being thrown out. Our answer is plain. If we 
thought the creation of the peers would stop the 
Parliament Bill we should, of course, be willing to have 
the peers made. What we are not willing to do is to throw 
the peerage after the Parliament Bill and to have two 
evils instead of one. And here we may remind our readers 
that the Parliament Bill can and, we believe, will be 
repealed by the establishment of the Referendum as the 
means of settling deadlocks between the two Houses. What 
cannot be repealed if once made are five hundred peerages. 
Therefore we will endure the Parliament Bill for a season 
rather than the five hundred peers plus the Parliament Bill 
for ever. 

Before we conclude we desire to address one or two plain 
words to the Lords and their leaders. We sincerely hope 
that whatever line they take they will take on their own 
responsibility and not out of any mistaken sense of loyalty 
to the party to which the majority of them belong. It is 
not their business to think of the Unionist party, but 
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solely of the interests of the country and the interests of 
the House of Lords as an institution. When they threw out 
the Budget they threw it out, not because they believed it 
specially unfair to their House, but out of a kind of mis- 
taken loyalty to the opposition in the country and the 
Commons. Believing, as they did, the Budget to be utterly 
indefensible, they conceived that it involved a kind of 
desertion of principle, and also a desertion of those who 
had been fighting it elsewhere, to let it pass. But 
this, though plucky and loyal, was not wise, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that a similar mistake will 
not now be made. What is wanted from the Peers 
is patience and caution and, above all, a cool view 
of the whole situation. If such a cool view be taken, and 
if the rhetoric of the platform and the Press be dismissed, 
the Peers will see that, though the situation is bad, it is 
not absolutely desperate, and that the way to make it better 
and to save the situation for themselves, for the Consti- 
tution, and for the Unionist Party is to go slowly, to bend 
their heads to the storm, and to wait for that inevitable 
reaction which will come in time, but which will only be 
postponed by rash courses. 

We venture to prophesy that if the Parliament Bill 
is passed after a dignified protest by the Lords a very 
large number of people who are now crying out for 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill 
will begin to wonder whether, after all, they have been 
wise in placing our lives and liberties at the disposal of a 
snap vote of the House of Commons. They will soon 
realize that the talk about bringing the “ proud Peers” and 
the “haughty aristocrats” to their knees, and teaching 
them the power and majesty of the people, when translated 
into action means nothing, or, rather, means something very 
different from what the people intend—means in fact the 
enthronement of a caucus-created oligarchy. As soon as 
the people realize that our Government consists of nothing 
but a single, supreme, and autocratic Chamber, t.e., a 
representative oligarchy, they will discover that the only 
corrective possible is the Referendum. The people must 
be called in to redress the balance of the Constitution, and 
called in throygh the democratic institution of the poll 
When 


of the people or popular veto over legislative acts. 
once the Referendum becomes part of the Constitution, 
we shall have got the corrective to the injurious develop- 
ment of representation which we need, and the Peers will 
automatically be restored to that position of independence 


which they ought to occupy in the Constitution. No one 
wants to give the Peers an absolute veto over the Com- 
mons or to give them even co-ordinate powers, and least of 
all to endow them with powers of taxing. All we want to 
make sure of is that if the Upper House differs fundamen- 
tally from the Lower House, it shall be the people them- 
selves who shall decide which view is to prevail, and not 
the House of Commons. To put the thing in a nutshell, 
we do not propose that the House of Commons, any more 
than any individual or institution in this country, shall be 
judge in its own cause. 





LAND AT LAST. 
ge work of the Imperial Conference would have been 


well worth doing if there were no other record of it 
than the appointment of a Royal Commission to report 
upon the trade of the Empire. The Tariff Reform con- 
troversy would have evoked far less irritation had it 
been realized from the first that what is most of all wanted, 
if it isever to be brought to a satisfactory issue, is accurate 
information. Each side has been charged with forgetting 
that the real object of both English parties is the pro- 
motion of Imperial prosperity. Free Traders in particular 
have again and again been credited with an insane love of 
free imports for their own sake. Better, they have been 
supposed to say, that the Empire should break up,and Great 
Britain become one large open space for foreigners to play 
in, than that a single duty should be levied on imports 
from foreign countries. There is no need to remind our 
readers how purely imaginary this picture is. For our 
part, no doubt, we honestly believe that when the whole 
volume of our trade and the consequences of interference 
with the forces which regulate it are taken into account 
it will be seen that the balance of advantage is largely 
on the side of free imports. But we have never refused to 
be convinced that this is a wrong conclusion to draw from 
the facts. We have only set out the reasons which have 





led us to that conclusion and asked that their validity shall 
be disproved. We do not claim to be exempt from a 
prejudice in favour of Free Trade. We only plead that 
the arguments which made Peel a Free Trader against hig 
will ought to be disposed of before we reverse a commercial 
policy which for two generations has made English trade 
the wonderful thing it is. When that has been done we 
shall be quite ready to confess our error and to serve ag 
late enlisted recruits in the Tariff Reform army. 

We are equally willing to entertain the same opinion of 
our opponents. We are sure that if we could but make them 
see the facts of the case as we see them they would come 
over to our side. It is useless, however, to go on fighting 
about these facts when they are only half known, and 
that this is a due description of our present condition in 
regard to them cannot be better stated than in the resgo- 
lution proposed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier on Friday week 
and unanimously adopted by the Conference. Who, even 
of those best qualified to have a reasoned opinion on these 
subjects, can claim to have full knowledge of the “ natural 
resources of each part of the Empire represented at the 
Conference” ? Which of us has exhaustively compared 
the actual development of these resources with that further 
development which under enlightened legislation they 
may hope to witness? What are the “facilities for pro- 
duction, manufacture, and distribution” possessed by the 
Mother Country in comparison with her daughter States ? 
What are ‘“‘the food and raw material requirements of 
each” part of this vast Empire, whether in themselves 
or in connexion with one another? And then when all 
this information has been brought together there re- 
mains the inquiry how far “the trade between each of 
the different parts has been affected by existing legis- 
lation in each, either beneficially or otherwise.” Until 
Mr. Harcourt rose it might have been thought that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s list of subjects for the consideration 
of the Commission was exhausted. It proved, however, 
that there was one loophole that had to be closed. The 
inquiry must not begin with any predetermined conclusion. 
Its object will not be to make England set up a protective 
tariff or to convince Canada that she ought to throw open 
her ports to the unrestricted admission of British manu- 
factures. We may hope, indeed, that the conclusion 
ultimately arrived at on these subjects, whether in England 
or in the Colonies, will be cleared and modified by the in- 
formation which the Commission will bring together. But 
it will not begin its task with any preconceived intention 
of making Englishmen Protectionists or the people of 
the Dominions Free Traders. On this great issue Eng- 
land and the Dominions must alike be the sole judges 
of their own interests. But it is not the ultimate 
teaching of the facts collected that now concerns us. No 
attractions that the vision of Free Trade within the Empire 
may have for us ought to tempt us to exercise any pressure 
upon Canada to let in English goods free of duty. The 
inquiry by what methods the trade of the Empire may be 
improved and extended must be conducted in such a way 
as to be “ consistent with the existing fiscal policy of each 
part.” 

No member of the Conference need have any fear of 
the consequences which the appointment of such a Com- 
mission may entail upon the Dominion which he represents. 
However convinced the Commissioners may be that this 
or that alteration in its fiscal policy would be beneficial 
alike to itself and to the Empire, it will not be pressed 
to make any change except so far as its Government 
is honestly convinced that the change will be to its own 
advantage. TheCommission“ is not intended to make recom- 
mendations as tothe policy of the Dominionsor of the Mother 
Country.” The sole object will be to provide a storehouse 
of information, from the study of which all concerned in 
the inquiry may alike learn in what directions modifications 
of policy will promote their several interests. What it is 
open to all of us to hope with confidence is that, as each 
portion of the Empire becomes better acquainted with what 
makes for its own welfare, it will turn out that all alike 
are moving towards the adoption of a common fiscal 
system. No other proposal could have had a chance of 
acceptance by the Conference. It is enough merely to 
imagine the Prime Minister saying the opposite of what 
he did say yesterday week to see how fatal to harmony 
such an utterance would have been. He need only have 
declared that the United Kingdom and the severa 
Dominions, instead of remaining each master in its own 
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house, must for the future pursue such a policy as in the 
opinion of the majority is best suited to the requirements 
and conditions of the Empire to have set the Conference 
py the ears. The Commission is to be simply “an ad- 
visory body,” but it is to be furnished “ with a reference 
as wide as words can make it” and to be composed, so far 
asthe Home Government are concerned, of the ablest_ men 
whom they can find to be their representatives. A Royal 
Commission, meeting in these conditions and having the 
assistance of the best and most representative men in every 

art of the Empire—we say “ in every part of the Empire” 
because, though India is not included by name, we cannot 
doubt that her interests will be in the thoughts of every 
representative nominated by the Home Government—can 
hardly fail to collect a mass of information such as has 
never yet been presented to the people of the Empire. 
The degree of acceptance which the resolution secured cannot 
be better judged than by the readiness of the representatives 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa to 
bear their share of the cost. The burden, said Mr. Fisher, 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, “ ought not to 
fall entirely on the United Kingdom,” and the reason why 
it should not fall in this way, as Sir Joseph Ward, the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, added, is that the work 
of the Commission will be “equally for the benefit of the 
Dominions.” A proposal to the cost of which every 
member of the Conference is eager to contribute may fairly 
be accepted as calculated to benefit the whole of that vast 
Empire over which George V. was crowned King on 
Thursday. 

That Mr. Balfour’s vision of a future in which a 
congregation of free and self-governing communities shall 
feel that they are never more masters of their own fate 
than when they recognize that they are “parts of a greater 
whole” may be realized, is our ardent desire. But if 
that day comes it will, as he said on Saturday, be when 
each community lives its own life at once in perfect 
independence and in intimate association with the Empire 
of which it is a part. As yet, however, things are in a 
more elementary state. We are only on the threshold of 
those investigations which will bring to the knowledge of 
all who are willing to profit by their results the economic 
basis on which the union of civilized communities so largely 
rests. Itis by the knowledge of their several interests 
that the Dominions, which form so large a part of the 
Imperial whole, will learn what sacrifices can safely be 
made to the idea of unity. It is by such knowledge also 
that the idea of unity must be harmonized with that of 
local independence. There is no real incompatibility 
between the two conceptions—none which will not dis- 
appear in presence of the knowledge which will be brought 
together by such a Commission as that contemplated by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and enthusiastically adopted by his 
colleagues in the Conference. 





THE REVOLT OF THE DOCTORS. 


T is becoming increasingly clear that Mr. Lloyd George 
has quite miscalculated the strength of the opposition 
which the medical profession has offered and is offering 
to his Insurance Bill. The British Medical Association 
has very wisely consulted the doctors of the country 
individually with regard to the policy to be adopted, and 
already 20,000 have sent to the Association assurances 
of their support. That alone is sufficiently significant, but 
what iseven more significant is the fact that a large number 
of doctors have expressed regret that the British Medical 
Association has not taken an even stronger attitude 
against the Bill. No one, onthe contrary, has suggested 
that the attitude already taken is too strong. This 
general summary of the views of the medical profes- 
sion accords with the detailed information pouring in 
from different towns. Everywhere the doctors are meeting 
together and declaring their bitter hostility to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals, and in many cases all the members of 
the profession in a district have entered into a definite 
agreement not to undertake work in connexion with the 
present Bill. 

Instead of trying to understand the feeling which has 
created this outburst, Mr. Lloyd George sneeringly expresses 
his regret that doctors should look at the problem from the 
point of view of their profession instead of from the point 
of view of the national welfare. If doctors were to ignore 
their professional interests they would be either more or 


less than human. We are inclined to think less, for a man 
owes a duty to himself and to his profession as well 
as to the whole community, and the first part of 
that duty is to see that he and his fellows 
receive fair play. The indignation of the doctors 
is due to their belief that they are not receiving fair play. 
They instinctively feel that Mr. Lloyd George is taking 
advantage of their humane feelings to trick them into an 
arrangement which would be absolutely disastrous to their 
professional prospects. In effect Mr. Lloyd George 
says: “ You have been working at a very low rate for 
friendly societies. You often work at a lower rate still 
for your poorer private patients. Sometimes you do not 
get paid at all. Therefore if I arrange that you shall be 
paid for all your patients but a trifle above these scanty 
rates of remuneration you ought to be very grateful te 
me.” The answer, of course, is that a medical man can 
only afford to attend the very poor for low fees, or for 
none at all, because he is getting reasonable fees from the 
fairly well-to-do and from the rich. Deprive him of his 
well-to-do practice and he will be unable to undertake the 
poorer practice at ail, for he would have to abandon a pro- 
fession which did not supply him with bread-and-butter. 
Yet Mr. Lloyd George proposes to take away at one 
stroke the bulk of the paying practice of a large number 
of doctors. 

When we ask why Mr. Lloyd George should do this 
thing the answer comes back that he is exercising his trade 
as a politician. It is the business of politicians to secure 
votes fcr themselves by promising favours to the electorate 
at somebody else’s expense. Generally it is at the tax- 
payer’s expense, for taxes are spread over so wide an area 
that the hardship falling on any individual taxpayer is 
seldom sufficiently acute to force him into active revolt. 
Mr. Lloyd George has already so piled up the burdens of 
the taxpayer that even he sees it is desirable to cry a halt. 
He must therefore look around for some other person 
than the taxpayer to bear the burden of his generosity. 
He has hit upon the doctors. They pay the price ; he gets the 
votes and the kudos; and, strange to say, they do not like 
the process. In exactly the same way house owners object to 
losing their rents in order to enable Mr. Lloyd George to 
tell the world that he has relieved the sick man from the 
inconvenience of having to pay rent for the house which 
he continues to occupy. 

Mr. Lloyd George's latest attempt to deal with the 
doctors is contained in a letter written to Sir Donald 
Macalister, President of the General Medical Council. 
It is a long argumentative letter, but so far as we can 
make out it does not in the least meet the objections 
which the doctors have quite legitimately raised. Let 
us note, in passing, the cool assumption, which 1s 
becoming more and more marked in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
utterances, that he alone is to be responsible for the work- 
ing of this measure. He says, for example, that the con- 
stitution of the Insurance Commission will be a matter of 
great importance, “but I may say that it is my present 
intention that a doctor should have a seat upon it.” In 
the same spirit he goes on to add: “I have always 
intended to put doctors upon the Advisory Committee.” 
This is really very kind of Mr. Lloyd George, but even if 
his present intention should hold good, and a doctor should 
have a seat on the Insurance Commission as well as on the 
Advisory Committee, the main grievance of the doctors 
will not be removed. The grievance in a nutshell is 
the proposal of the Bill to take away the large 
majority of the paying patients from medical men with a 
working-class practice and to put these men, on whom 
many doctors depend for their living, on the contract system. 
Compared with this single point, all the rest is detail. 
Unless Mr. Lloyd George is willing to modify the Bill in 
this respect he will deservedly meet with the continued 
opposition of the medical profession. He has stated that 
he cannot modify the Bill on this point, declaring it to be 
politically impossible. Why is it politically impossible ? 
Take, first, the question of compulsory insurance. We doubt 
whether there is a single working man in the kingdom who 
wishes to come under a compulsory system. Nobody wants 
compulsion for himself, though a good many people may 
think that compulsion is good for others. Therefore there 
will be no loss of popularity for the Bill by limiting 
the area of compulsion. The Spectator has consistently 
supported the principle of compulsion, not because 








there is anything desirable in compulsion, but because 
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in the poorer portion of the community it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure a sufficiently widespread 
system of insurance without compulsion. When people 
have only a very narrow margin they naturally postpone 
such prudential expenditure as insurance for other forms 
of expenditure which bring more immediate gratification. 
That is the moral justification for applying compulsion to 
the poorest classes, but that justification does not exist in 
the case of a working man earning anything over 30s. a 
week or, to take the liberal standard suggested by the 
medical profession, 40s. a week. Men in this category are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and it is 
better that the entire responsibility for their own future 
should be thrown upon themselves, and that if they fail to 
insure they should pay the penalty in future discomfort. 

We believe, therefore, that, so far from the Bill losing 
popularity if compulsory insurance were limited to persons 
earning low wages, it would gain in popularity and its 
ultimate beneficial effect would be greater. There remains 
the question of whether it is practicable to limit voluntary 
insurance. When Mr. Lloyd George first announced his 
scheme be proposed no limit at all. His own children 
were to have the benefit of it. But he has since got to the 
point of saying that there is no reason why people with 
£200 or £300 a year should have the benefit of semi- 
charitable medical relief. Therefore the only question is 
at what point should the line be drawn. Mr. Lloyd 
George apparently suggests that a line should be drawn 
for clerks and other non-manual workers, but that 
no line at all should be drawn for manual workers, and 
that if, as sometimes happens, a manual worker is earn- 
ing £5 or £6 a week he is to be entitled to 
a dole at the expense of taxpayers, many of 
them poorer than himself. This is nothing more 
nor less than creating a privileged class of manual workers, 
which is surely out of place as the proposal of a party 
engaged in denouncing the privileges of peers. The dis- 
tinction between manual and mental workers is in any 
ease a fine one, and in no case does it justify the kind of 
privilege which Mr. Lloyd George wishes to create. The 
State has no business to ask how a man is earning his 
income so long as he is earning it honestly, and there is 
absolutely no reason why a subsidy should be given to a 
steel worker which is refused to a bank clerk. 

We therefore again strongly urge that the scheme should 
be limited at the outside to persons earning £2 a week 
and under. In addition we wish to press very strongly the 
importance of permitting contracting out. There is 
absolutely no necessity for establishing one uniform 
system of insurance throughout the kingdom. The whole 
business of the Government is to see that everybody earn- 
ing less than a certain amount per week is insured one way 
or another, and if a man can prove to his employer that he 
is insured with a good friendly society or with a good 
commercial company for benefits at least equal to those 
which the State proposes to grant he ought to be free from 
all interference. ‘This would not only relieve the friendly 
societies from many of the risks which they would run 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, but it would also 
stimulate employers to organize insurance schemes of their 
own. ‘The Midland Railway Company, for example, has 
already in existence a very excellent scheme giving far 
better terms than the Government proposes to go. It 
would be a wanton act to destroy this private scheme in 
order to force all the workpeople concerned to come into 
the gigantic State scheme which Mr. Lloyd George aims 
at creating. 


THE CANT OF SOCIAL SINCERITY. 

OES the present cult—we might almost say the present 
cant—of sincerity make for social amenity? It is 
surely doubtful, to say the least. The social world, at any 
rate, is a stage, whatever the real world may be. The chief 
parts are assigned to women; the by-play and the wording 
are always new, but the plot does not change with the 
ages, and the play is by no means an altogether extempore 
affuir. The actors depend upon each other, and wait 
for their cues, even though these may not be verbal. 
Of course, the social world is not synonymous with the 
great world any more than “the urban population” is 
synonymous with the dwellers in London. There is a society 
everywhere, and a play going on in it in which all, except 
the mass, are both actors and spectators. Conditions differ 





in detail in different parts of the social world, just as con 
ditions differ in detail in different towns of the Pi 
country, but fundamentally they are alike. The latest 
stage convention is roughness—everywhere—and it bids 
fair to destroy the delicate nuances of the play. Wh 

roughness should be supposed to denote sincerity jt Md 
hard to say, since roughness is a common affectation, and 
very few educated women are naturally rough. We suppose 
that that ubiquitous force, reaction, must be looked to for an 
explanation. But, whatever the cause of the present affect. 
tion of sincerity, its result is sameness. 

Take a small matter to begin with—the question of 
the inflexions of the voice. There was a time when 
the sound of voices at a little distance gave some Vague 
suggestion of the nature of the subject which occupied the 
speakers. Nowadays everything is discussed in the same 
tone. To give or to receive a piece of bad news—though 
it had no personal effect on anyone present—with voluble 
cheerfulness is certainly not art, neither, for that matter, ig 
it nature; it is simply affectation—an affectation of sincerity, 
It is true, no doubt, that there is a certain pleasure in convey: 
ing any news, and a certain pleasure in hearing it—eyen 
though it be bad—so long as it does not concern ourselves of 
those whom we love as ourselves; but the pleasure is not 
fiendish—it is dramatic. This is a fact which it is surely good 
for the community to keep before their minds, and it is, if we 
may be allowed a paradoxical phrase, most natura!ly expressed 
by a little acting. It is perfectly legitimate in the hearer to 
heighten the dramatic effect ; indeed, it is unsocial to ignore 
it. To insist upon saying to all and sundry that we enjoy 
the news, and are indifferent to its nature, is absurd. We 
decrease its interest even as we speak, and so add to the dul- 
ness of the world. Until lately, intimacy or special kindness 
was suggested by inflexions of the voice. Now the same 
hard tones do for everyone, and women address their dearest 
friends and their own children very often, much as they 
might address a strange policeman. ‘The loss of variety in 
address is a considerable loss, for in England we are not rich 
in forms, and have no substitute for the French and German 
“thee” and “thou.” No doubt the older fashion led to 
affectation. So do all fashions. The pleasanter affectation 
should always be preferred. 


Again, there are certain modern social traditions which 
have stood for a long time, and whose origin marked 
a social advance from which, in the pursuit of sincerity, 
we are going back. It has been for generations an 
understood thing that we do not visit each other primarily 
for the sake of what we can get, though it is im- 
possible to eliminate that consideration as _ secondary. 
Originally no doubt feasting came first. Men met to eat 
rather than to talk, and social life languishes among the 
poor because food is scarce. When wealth first began 
to be the fashion, a polite fiction was maintained 
that it still constituted but a lesser part of social attraction. 
Now its charms are quite openly acknowledged. People do 
not keep up a pretence of seeking the rich because they like 
them. In very many cases they would be sorry to be thought 
to have such bad taste. Again, we are speaking of society as 
a whole—not of those circles whose doings are chronicled in 
newspapers, and not of those “rich” whose wealth is 
sufficient to ensure power—we are speaking of the whole 
social world: of the majority of that world where wealth 
means nothing more than motor-cars and many servants, and 
much fine food and some degree of display. Nowadays many 
of these rich people are as openly criticized as they are openly 
sought—for what the seeker can get. No one makes any 
pretence that if they were poor they would go near them. 
The word “ poor” brings to mind another instance of affected 
sincerity. It is the fashion among the lesser rich not only to 
make sham confessions of economy, but to complain of actual 
poverty, in a manner which the real poor must regard as 
cynical, and which must make them distrustful of all public 
expression of sympathy. Such “crocodile” complaints serve 
no purpose but to inform the world that the complainer would 
be still more at home in a more “lordly pleasure house” than 
the one in which he finds himself. 

Turn now to the subject of “old friends.” There has been 
since the beginning of what we call modern times a certain 
amount of struggle upwards plainly observable in every 
province of the world of society. Different peaks attract 
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different mountaineers. The sunny atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the highly born is considered a tonic by some—the 
smell of money refreshes many—and a prominent situation 
attracts more. This is natural; it is not therefore in- 
evitable, but it is excusable. Before these days of bare 
sincerity a social stage tradition existed which provided 
for the treatment of old friends. The outward forms 
of courtesy were maintained towards them, even at a 
sacrifice. All such pretence is out of fashion. The very 
disagreeable and cynical expression about kicking down 
the ladder was invented, it is true, a good many years ago— 
when the sound of its clatter was rarer and more remarkable. 
Now social aspirations are openly expressed and social nerves 
are strained to the uttermost without disguise, and all impedi- 
menta are discarded as soon as the goal is fairly in view. 
The race is a very ugly sight: now and then the fact strikes 
even those who are racing. 

But if people do, and intend to do, all these rather contemp- 
tible things, is it not much better that they should throw 
aside all disguise and do them? Is it not always best to be 
sincere? One wonders, as one asks oneself this question, 
whether, after all, they are sincere. They used to do very 
much the same things, but they were ashamed, and the prob- 
ability is that they are ashamed still, only they will not show 
it. After all, sincerity does not consist in being ashamed to 
be ashamed! It is hardly more sincere to declare that one’s 
ideal is on a par with one’s practice than it is to pretend that 
one’s practice is on a par with one’s ideal. Perhaps the former 
plan is a little more advantageous to one’s own soul. A more 
important matter than tbat, perhaps, is the effect produced 
by this spurious sincerity upon the rising generation. 
It kas always been considered allowable to say—in effect, 
if not in words—to children, “ Do as I say, rather than as I 
do.” It is better that they should think that we have 
an ideal and fall below it than that they should arrive 
at the crude and false conclusion that we have no ideal 
at all, and that our social conscience is a purely negative 
one, and says only, “ Avoid hypocrisy.” Example, we know, 
is better than precept, but what about the result when neither 
is visible? Where example is all that can be desired 
there is really very little need for precept and cer- 
tainly none for pretence. But, as things are, the young 
women of to-day are surely disporting themselves in a very 
bad atmosphere. Would it not be well to pump in a little 
oxygen by paying a little more homage to highmindedness ? 
After all, the world gives us no reason to suppose that in 
doing so we should be paying homage to a fiction. Self- 
interest, after all, can never be the strongest social force. Its 
action is in the end disintegrating. 





ON BEGINNING AN ESSAY. 

AT OTHING is harder than to begin an essay. Indeed, 
4 there are those who will tell you that the whole art 
of essay-writing lies in the neat construction of the first half- 
dozen sentences. That perhaps is an extreme view, but the 
dictum is none the worse for a little heightened colouring. 
For it is true that a fair beginning may carry off even a weak 
yssay; and the best of essays finds it hard to live down a 
jlumsy beginning. For better or worse, its fate is settled by 
sts opening sentences. You can tell from the first puff of 
your pipe if it will smoke cleanly and coolly to the end. So 
with an essay, you know at once whether or no it will take your 
fancy. Nor is the success of the first sentences less important 
to the writer than to the reader, as all who have essayed know 
well. If those sentences are neatly put upon paper, if they run 
smoothly and have caught the writer’s meaning, he will 
pursue his way with that zest which is the great secret of 
essay-writing. You may plod your way through a longer 
work, but an essay, if it is to give any pleasure in the reading, 
must carry the manifest appearance of having given pleasure 
in the writing. 

There are essayists—Mr. Chesterton is the most notable 
example among modern writers—who believe in startling 
their readers at the outset with some smashing paradox or 
other extravagance. As it were, they hustle him into the 
essay. But these are the methods of the controversialist. 
The true essay-writer is more gentle. He tempts his reader 
forward. He will give him something a little whimsical for a 








advised, he will make his opening sentences as crisp and 
simple as may be. The essay should be clear and tranquil, 
and flow smoothly for a start; later on, when the reader is 
well upon his voyage, it may tumble and riot a little if 
it will. 

Hazlitt, the prince among essay-writers, knew well how to 
begin an essay. Some famous examples of the art may be 
gathered from him. The beginning of “The Indian Jugglers” 
is the best known and most quoted, but “On Going a Journey” 
is that which comes nearest perfection :— 

“ One of the pleasantest things in the world is guing a journey; 
but I like to go by myself; I can enjoy society in a room; but out 
of doors, nature is company enough for me. I am then never less 


alone than when alone. 
*The fields his study, nature was his book.’ 


I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time; 
when I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. I 
am not for criticising hedgerows and black cattle. I go out of 
town in order to forget the town and all that is in it.” 

Indeed, that is not near perfection. It is perfect. It is clear 
and simple as could be. Of the first dozen sentences, not one 
is two lines in length. Yet they run smoothly. They tempt 
the reader forward. He could not stop even if he would. 
They pleasantly stimulate him; they set him anticipating 
what is to come. For they lie in perfect balance between 
what might offend by being commonplace, or startle by being 
extravagant. An essay which begins like that may do what it 
likes with its reader. 

Another essay which opens in the same perfect fashion is 
Stevenson’s “ Walking Tours.” It was written very much 
under the influence of Hazlitt, indeed clearly with an eye 
upon this essay of his, “On Going a Journey,” from which it 
quotes. Much of it might have been written by Hazlitt, or 
by a younger and more elfish Hazlitt than Hazlitt ever 
was :— 

“Tt must not be imagined that a walking tour, as some would 

have us fancy, is merely a better or worse way of seeing the 
country. There are many ways of seeing landscape quite as good ; 
and none more vivid, in spite of canting dilettantes, than from a 
railway train. But landscape on a walking tour is quite accessory. 
He who is indeed of the brotherhood does not voyage in quest of 
the picturesque, but of certain jolly humours—of the hope and 
spirit with which the march begins at morning, and the peace and 
spiritual repletion of the evening’s rest.” 
To have read that is to be in a jolly humour at once. If there 
is anything in it to which exception can be taken, it is the 
phrase “canting dilettantes.” There is an irritable quality in 
that which is out of place. Setting out upon a walking tour 
in a jolly humour, one should find it impossible to be annoyed 
even with the wicked people who do not share one’s opinions. 
Each of these beginnings has this supreme quality, that it 
gives you at once the writer’s point of view. From the start 
you and he are on a complete understanding. There is no 
need for more explanation. If you agree, you go on comfort- 
ably together. If you disagree, you may part company. But 
you cannot accuse him later on of having inveigled you into 
the essay on false pretences. 

Lamb is above the rules which guide lesser men. None could 
write a complex sentence as sweetly and lightly as he. He 
can use parentheses as freely as other men use epithets. 
There is no one of his essays which begins more charmingly 
than the “ Praise of Chimney-Sweepers,” yet its first sentence 
runs to a lengthy paragraph of itself. It, too, is perfection 
in its way, but a perfection which other essayists may well 
hesitate to attempt. 

One does not, at first thought, turn to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers in search of examples. For the works of these 
portentous essayists do not so much begin as have “ intro- 
ductory paragraphs.” Macaulay, for example, is not con- 
spicuously successful in the beginning of his essays. He 
starts more than once with the uninteresting statement that 
the book under review has given him pleasure. But reading 
Macaulay is like swinging a very heavy pendulum. It is 
difficult until the pendulum is moving by its own momentum. 
There are two, and only two, “openings” in Macaulay's 
essays worth the quoting :— 

“ The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishment similar 
to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first he landed 
in Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as the oaks in the New 
Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the bulk of 
turkeys. The whole book, and every component part of it, is on a 
gigantic scale. The title is as long as an ordinary preface; the 
prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinary book; and the 





start to catch his fancy, and so lead him on. If he is well 





book contains as much reading as an ordinary library.” 
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[n its way that is perfectly written, well calculated to tickle 
the faney of the reader. The other, the beginning of the 
essay on the ill-fated Montgomery, is no less admirable :— 

“ The wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction under 

the cover of apologue; and though this practice is generally 
thought childish, we shall make no apology for adopting it on the 
present occasion. A generation which has bought eleven editions 
of a poem by Mr. Robert Montgomery may well condescend to 
listen to a fable of Pilpay.” 
It is worth noting that Macaulay and Macvey Napier, the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, had some discussion upon 
that paragraph. Napier, apparently, would have had it 
omitted, and have plunged straight into the fable. Macaulay 
ruled that this would have “ had rather too flippant a look,” 
and wisely kept his first sentences as they stood. A more 
successful beginner of an essay among the Edinburgh 
Reviewers was Lord Jeffrey. He dashed into his subjects in 
a very spirited fashion. His “ This will never do!” addressed 
to Wordsworth, has become famous; but it must yield to the 
essay on Byron's “ Sardanapalus.” The whole of the opening 
passage of that essay is admirable, and it begins very happily 
thus :-— 

“Tt must be a more difficult thing to write a good play, or even 
s good dramatic poem, than we had imagined.” 

After that no one would hesitate to read on. 

Among Thackeray’s lesser sketches there are two delightful 
examples in the light and whimsical manner, though Thackeray 
for the most part runs to too great length in his opening 
sentences :— 

“Tt has been said, dear Bob, that I have seen the mahogany of 

many men, and it is with no small feeling of pride and gratitude 
that I am enabled to declare also that I hardly remember in my 
life to have had a bad dinner.” 
So “Great and Little Dinners.” But better still is the 
beginning of that amusing little satire—in Thackeray’s 
perfect manner of extravagance—‘A Brighton Night 
Entertainment ” :— 

“T have always had a taste for the second-rate in life. Second- 
rate poetry, for instance, is an uncommon deal pleasanter to my 
fancy than your great thundering first-rate epic poems.” 

And from the moderns let us take two :— 

“Having spent an hour in the company of a book entitled 
*Pieture Paragraphs: Things Seen in Everyday Life Explained 
and Illustrated,’ I am one of the best informed men in England, 
capable of taking my place with distinction at any dinner-table 
and devilish well worth sitting by. For I know if not all, very 
nearly all.” 

It might be Lamb; as a matter of fact, it is Mr. Lucas. And 
then one from that pleasant essayist, Mr. G. 8. Street :— 

“It is all very well to denounce superior people, but I am 
inclined to think that inferior people are, on the whole, a more 
serious inconvenience,” 

All these have the pleasant tempting quality which the 
opening of an essay should have. Each at once puts the 
reader on good terms with himself and with the writer. For 
the reader will feel certain that the writer, having set it down, 
has paused to read it over with an approving chuckle, and 
then has hurried on with added zest. And that is the spirit 
in which essays should be both written and read. 





| BLUNDERS OF A BEE-KEEPER. 
* H°* seldom fails to look up in your face, as much as to 
say, What the deuce do you want ?—when he stoops 
to the scent again, is it not probuble that he means to say, 


You fool, you, let me alone?” Such is Beckford’s apt remark 
about naining a hound at a check; and it suggests many a 
caution beyond the hunting-field. It is obvious that, for a 
man’s social acts to be effective, he should know, even if he 
disobey, the society he lives in. But if this be true of life 
among our fellows, what of our dealings with animals, whose 
minds we never can really know? May we not seem to them 
fearfully absurd when we blunder against their imperious 
laws? If our intervention in the little worlds of ants 
and bees is to be at all analogous to Divine miracle in the 
Universe, our responsibility seems almost intolerable. For 
how can these small folk find supreme goodness in some of 
our interpositions? And perchance in real wisdom Man 
may full as far short of the bee as her enthusiastic self- 
sacrifice excels his, 

Late in the autumn of 1909 we took over the care of three 
beehives. Some time after the turn of the year afew mild 





days brought us the welcome words from the gardener, “ The 
bees are working for you,” a phrase the memory of which 
pricks now like a sting. We found two of the hives very busy, 
but one showed very little sign of life. 

When winter was passing into spring we concocted some 
syrup and administered it for a short time. As spring 
advanced we decided on a coup d@état. For on opening out 
the two smaller hives we found neither very strong; and the 
best search we could make in the weaker disclosed no queen, 
We resolved to put both communities under a single roof with 
one sovereign. 

With peppermint we scented some syrup; and having 
sprinkled the bars of both hives with this to prevent quarrelling 
we placed only the best combs in one of the hives, with. 
drawing the worst and shaking their bees off on to a 
board sloped upwards to the entrance. Had we failed in 
diplomatic courtesy to our supposed subjects? Were we too 
rough and hurried? Had the bees sipped too much or too 
little honey or syrup? They flew about in the wildest fashion 
and seemed to despise our efforts to make them at home. As 
days passed the hive was very still. So we opened it out 
again. We had, alas! united but for ruin. Hopeless of 
raising a colony and wishing to avoid risk of possibly per- 
petuating foul brood, we destroyed this old hive with its 
frames and combs. Our hopes were now centred in the larger 
hive, which was of antique pattern, with many frames, but 
little height above them for section honey. Perhaps for that 
very reason its colony seemed well settled in it and amply 
supplied with spare honey in the frames. It possessed a 
queen. There was no sign of foul brood. Why not let well 
alone? So we did—fora time. As the few summer weeks of 
honey-flow approached we watched this hive with keen 
interest. On bright, warm days our little friends seemed to 
bave among them golden yellow strangers, as if the sun’s rays 
had come straight to life and joined in the merry labour of 
honey-getting. Some of us thought these yellow flies were 
wasps; some guessed they were drones. Corydon welcomed 
them with joy, as young queens returning from their first 
flight. Vain imaginings of poetry and adventure! We soon 
recognized, in these busy yellow balls, homely workers, who 
in the fury of honey or pollen seeking had besprinkled 
their bodies with the fine powder of the flowers. But 
in time the lumbering drones did appear, and in large 
numbers. A spell of hot weather stimulated the whole 
life of the hive. The coming and going were incessant; 
workers arriving heavy, departing light; others standing 
almost on their heads on the alighting board and fanning the 
air with invisibly vibrating wings even far outside the door; 
big drones tumbling in among the throng or pushing their 
way out into the bright sunshine, while a wondrous humming 
industry ever lived upon the dark combs within. 

But one day the workers seemed to tire. Though some 
came and went as usual, many clustered in masses about the 
board. A spirit of drowsy, gossipy pondering had seized the 
colony, as if the summer's work were already finished and a 
time for well-earned sleep had come. From hour to hour we 
scanned the entrance, hoping to see the sudden exit of 
thousands, their whirling, circling, brilliant flight, their pause 
and rest upon some near tree. But many days passed, and 
no swarm issued. On some days work was resumed, on 
others the clusters increased again. We fell to misgiving and 
consultation—whether to try artificial swarming. Having 
failed to unite two colonies, could we hope to divide one P 

The sporting instinct prevailed, and we resolved, with 
friendly help, to divide this huge colony. Two modern hives 
were prepared. Having “smoked” the bees, we moved about 
half the old frames, with their combs rich in brood and honey, 
into one of the new hives and about half into the other. We 
believed that one hive received the queen of the colony, while 
the other received a frame which we found had an enlarged 
cell, possibly containing a young queen. We made out the 
extra space in the two new hives by introducing a few new 
“foundation” frames. 

Now arose a difficulty which, by ignorant mismanagement, 
occasioned calamity and thousands of deaths. Among the 
old frames we had found an undue amount of “ drone-comb.” 
One sheet of this we kept out; and having forgotten to ask 
our friendly helper what should be done with it, we considered 
the question “ by the light of nature.” As this sheet of drone- 
comb contained near its rim a good deal of honey, we thought 
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the bees should have it. So we put it edgewise on the ground 
near the new hives, and presently saw it actively attacked by 
the bees in dense crowds. To our joy they carried off in a few 
hours a large part of the spare honey and made great 
inroads on the wax. 

But strange events were developing, which we now 
better understand. The crowded insect household had 
indeed been divided—divided against itself, and not 
equally. The hive with the queen would have an 
advantage. The queenless colony, whatever hopes it 
might cherish, would be at present less spirited in defence of 
the brood and honey within its walls. At such a moment it 
was indeed dangerous to arouse, by exposure of honeycomb, 
a demon of rapine in a race as full of courage and energy as 
any maritime people of the Middle Ages, and also as acquisitive, 
piratical, and ruthless to rivals even of its own kin. For a 
time the air is alive with the sharp buzz of hurrying, darting, 
and circling bees. Soon we find that furious conflicts are 
daily waged upon the alighting boards of both hives. The 
queenless colony suffers heavy losses. It seems to us, as these 
horrible days of massacre pass by, that it is disheartened, 
gnd much weaker than the other, perhaps through desertions 
as well as deaths. What will be the end of this ghastly 
invasion P 

All possible means must be used to repel it. We narrow 
the front that is open to attack to a very Thermopyle by 
closely contracting the door of the queenless hive. We put 
grassy obstacles before it. We hang carbolic cloths, 
abhorred by bees, over and about the entrance. But 
the frenzy of pillage and massacre is now like a possession. 
The assaulting bees despise carbolic, push their impetuous 
way through the grass-blades, and force the passage of the 
door. It is now quite clear that the weak hive must be 
removed. We carry it into a field at some distance and for a 
time keep the door quite shut, so that the pillagers, even if 
they discover it, shall be unable to enter. There is a special 
arrangement for ventilation, and we hope that our measures 
are in great degree, if not entirely, successful. 

The slaughter had been enormous, and it seemed we were 
guilty. We had tempted them to an appalling crime. Their 
attacks on the exposed comb had whetted their appetite and 
inflamed their passion so that they robbed and murdered their 
blood-relations wholesale. For a time, at least, their lofty 
civilization was degraded. Their indefatigable and cheerful 
industry, the proverbial example to mere mankind, was 
changed to fratricidal outrage almost as savage as any that 
even human history records. 

The stronger hive produced some sections of good honey. 
The weaker seemed still to be queenless in mid-July, and its 
work, if any, aimless and desultory. There was none of that 
civic bustle that animates the alighting board of a populous 
hive insummer. A careful watcher might see now and then 
a solitary bee arriving or departing, and might well wonder 
upon what errand it went to or from that silent and dreary 
edifice. At last we were so uncertain whether even a nucleus 
garrison still held the place that we lifted the cover to inspect. 
Instead of thronging masses of bees, we saw nothing on the 
bars and edges of the combs. But there came a threatening 
buzz from below, and out flew some isolated bees, so that we 
quickly covered the hive again to keep what few remained. 

After the disasters of the year we must by all means strive 
40 save the remnant, if, indeed, these were not mere strangers 
and robbers battening on the honeycombs. There must still 
be a good stock of food and, perchance, a quantity of young 
brood nearing the time for quitting their cells. In default of a 
young queen from this colony the best chance seemed to obtain 
a fresh queen from one of the various bee-farms that now exist, 
and we resolved to do so. What a waiting for the post! Whatan 
excitement at breakfast on the day of ber arrival with several 
attendants and a little candy in a small cage of wood and 
wire. The tiny queen and her attenuated court won Stella’s 
heart at once. And we wondered sadly whether she would be 
the mother of millions or die of cold in the sparsely peopled 
palace she was to enter. She was placed on one of the combs, 
still in her little cage, for a day or two, lest the bees of the hive 
should kill her as a stranger. During that time, and after she 
had been liberated to wander over the combs, many were the 
thoughts and good wishes lavished on the “ dear little queen.” 
Who can tell the mysterious conversations and ceremonial 
etiquette which marked her arrival within those desolated 








wooden walls? What wise counsels guided the few inhabitants? 
What organization or rearrangement of duties took place? 
Above all, what spirit of despair or of new hope possessed the 
bees as the year waned at the advent of the queen? We 
could but wait and hope that all might be well with ber and 
her new kingdom, that she might retrieve the calamities 
which Corydon, that clumsy (though not malign) Thauma- 
turge, had wrought. 

As autumn closed over the country and the late flowers still 
afforded precarious forage, we noticed with great gladness 
some few bees entering the hive with pollen on their thighs, 
Had the workers accepted the offered monarch? Was the 
orderly life of the hive restored? Could there possibly be 
enough bees before winter to keep each other warm? If 
we now fed with syrup should we promote increase, or would 
the syrup ferment? Numbers being essential, we took the 
risk for a short time, and later we gavesome dry candy. The 
top of the hive was well packed against cold. And a large 
sheltering board being placed at the side exposed to the bitter 
easterly winds, we hoped against hope that this wasted 
community which had incurred so much disaster and risk at 
our hands might sleep safe and sound through the winter. 
When hibernation had well begun we moved the hive to its old 
stand near the other. Early in the New Year we sometimes 
saw bees on the alighting board. But so scarce were they 
beside the numbers flying out from the strong colony that we 
feared they were a tiny residue only, or else mere visitors. 
Suspicion almost became certainty when we noticed indi- 
viduals, though not fighting, passing now and then from the 
front of one hive to the other. A peep through a shutter 
behind the floor-board revealed many corpses upon it. No 
knock or shake to the box brought any answer from the 
silence within. As warmer days came we lifted and examined 
the frames. We found the stock of food not exhausted, but 
near the top of the combs a small cluster of dead bees. 

There is fair reason to suppose the queen had been accepted, 
but the community perished through cold from lack of num- 
bers. If we had presented her earlier, boldly contracted the 
brood nest, and taken other precautions known to experts, we 
might have better helped the bees to combat that destiny 
which our interference in their affairs had challenged. It ia 
small comfort to say we have learned by experience. By 
whose experience? Our increased knowledge avails our dead 
friends just as little as the thought that they and their 
tragedy will long live in our memory. 





THE SURREY VETERAN RESERVE. 
[To tux Eprron or tus “Sprectaror.”’] 

Srr,—The Army and Navy Gazette, when commenting upon 
Lord Roberts’s inspection of the Surrey Veterans at 
Guildford on May 20th last, said that it “marks a further 
advance in the evolution of what we have no doubt will be in 
time one of our greatest national assets.” This encouraging 
pronouncement, however, I do not think goes far enough, and 
I should like to supplement it by pointing out the far-reaching 
effect the Veteran Reserve, when fully developed, may have 
not only on this country but upon the Empire at large, and 
also to indicate the lines upon which such development might 
proceed. With a little effort and encouragement on the part 
of those County Associations which have not yet come into 
line, I think the number of registered men might easily be 
increased from 25,000 to 100,000 in the course of this 
Coronation year, a sufficient body, in my opinion, to form 
a nucleus upon which to found an organization independent 
of any other Force. There appears, from within, to be a strong 
objection to the Veteran Reserve being exploited for the 
benefit of the Territorials, who should not in any way be 
encouraged to lessen their efforts to maintain their own cadres 
at their fullest strength by the prospect of the Veteran 
Reserve making good, in time of emergency, any deficiency 
in their numbers. Both Cesar and Napoleon learned from 
actual experience that an independent reserve force was a 
valuable and necessary adjunct to an army, and when it is 
borne in mind that inthe event of invasion civilian employ- 
ment would practically cease, and large bodies of idle and 
hungry men would be let loose upon the country, the presence 
of the Veteran Reserve in their midst would undoubtedly 
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upon what might otherwise 
prove a serious menace to public safety, and a hin- 
drance to defensive military operations. Now let us for 
the moment assume 100,000 or more men are obtained and 
properly organized. What deductions then may we draw? 
We must begin by thinking Imperially, and in this connection 
with the Royal Navy. Experts tell us that our fleets should 
on no account be tied to our coasts; that they should have 
absolute freedom of action; that their proper and most effec- 
tive réle is to take the offensive. Now, if the Navy is com- 
pelled to act on the defensive and police our shores, because 
the military forces at home alone are not strong enough to 
protect them, then our Colonies are absolutely at the mercy 
of the first comer, since once the radius of action of the Navy 
is curtailed the command of the sea is gone from us. Hence 
it is necessary that our land forces should always be capable 
of performing i*eir appointed task without requiring the 
support of the Navy. We have, however, to remember that 
the Army at home may at any time be seriously depleted in 
strength owing to the necessity of despatching a large force 
over seas, and from this we deduce that those who remain 
behind must be fully equal to cope with any sudden emergency 
that may arise. As wise men, too, we had best set aside at 
once the idea that any invader will grant our auxiliary troops 
six months’ time in which to prepare for action, and rather 
assume that no days of grace will be vouchsafed them what- 
ever. We then arrive at bedrock. And of what does 
it consist? For the most part of Territorials who on 
January Ist last were 1,514 officers and 44,106 men below 
the authorized strength, and of those enrolled nearly one-third 
were under the age of twenty-one. We now see how important 
becomes the question of an adequate Veteran Reserve. Surrey 
has shown how a strong contingent of men in the prime of 
life may be raised in a very short space of time, and what one 
county can effect it is but reasonable to assume others can do 
equally well. Unfortunately the authorities, in a Memoran 
dum dated March 2lst last, announced that “In peace 
time the Veteran Reserve will be developed mainly as a 
social institution.” This decision I believe to be a mistake, 
and if persevered in will probably wreck the whole scheme 
The men themselves do not wish it, and, as the success 
of the movement rests mainly on their good-will, it 
is quite clear nothing should be done to make them with- 
draw or withhold their support. The best way out of the 
difficulty seems to be to allow the officers and men, after 
enrolment, to elect on which of two lists—say A and B— 
they wish their names to appear, with liberty at any time by 
notice to transfer from one to the other. The A list might 
comprise all those who wish to be “developed mainly as a 
military body,” and the B list could include those who prefer 
to be “developed mainly as a social institution.” A social 
club has already been opened in connection with the Chertsey 
and Egham Company, and the men have readily responded to 
the invitation to attend drills, so it is clear the two ideas can be 
worked in conjunction and are not incompatible. Theauthorities 
would then know exactly what duties to assign tothe men of each 
list, and which of them to arm and clothe in the first instance. 
I am strongly of opinion that steps should be taken at an 
early date to provide a distinctive uniform for such of the 
Veterans as are willing to attend drills and rifle practice—the 
A list men—for there seems to be a growing distaste on the 
part of many to appear in a body in public in civilian attire. 
To my mind it is not business to damp the ardour of those 
who are willing to come forward and take a practical part in 
supporting the movement—which in the fulness of time is to 
become “one of our greatest national assets "—by withholding 
from them a privilege already enjoyed by such non-military 
bodies as the Boy Scouts and the Church Lads’ Brigade.—I 
am, Sir, &e., CHARLES WALKER HOLMEs, 
Captain, Surrey Veteran Reserve; 
Acting Commandant, Chertsey and Egham Company. 
Arlington, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 


act as a valuable check 





DOCTORS AND ADVERTISING. 
(Yo tre Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—I should feel obliged if you would allow me space to 
correct certain statements in the article on “ Doctors and 
Advertising” in your issue of June 10th. To begin with, I 
would say in general terms that instead of the medical pro- 
fession being indebted to the Medical Council, as you suggest, 
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for keeping up its morale and the honour of its members, it ig 
mainly owing to the action of that same Medical Coungjj 
in the past that the present unseemly wrangling between the 
doctors and the clubs is due; and, further, that what you 
regard as the chief virtue of the Council, viz., its refusing 
to protect the profession in its legitimate fees, is gradually 
leading to its ruin. For a professional fee is not, it is to be 
observed, of the same nature as a commercial transaction, which 
depends entirely on the supply and demand of the market at the 
time, but is rather of the nature of a charter, where the pricg 
of a service is guaranteed beforehand, and must remain a fixed 
and definite contract for every transaction that is made under 
it; as, for example, in the case of a railway company, where 
the penny a mile, or what not, must be guaranteed before mep 
can be found to embark on its construction, and where th, 
legal rate must be upheld in all courts against every infringe. 
ment. In other words, a professional fee is not a casual, 
irrelevant, or capricious element, but, on the contrary, is an 
integral and indefeasible one in every transaction between the 
profession and the public, and as such has not only been 
insisted on by the Incorporated Law Society and the Bar in 
the control of their members (on penalty of being struck off 
the rolls), but has always been upheld by the Law Courts ag 
well. It is the recognized law, the legitimate rule of the 
game, 

But the Medical Council, although it has Crown members on 
its board representing the interests of the public, as well ag 
other members representing the profession, and although it 
has exacted payment from practitioners on registration, in the 
faith that they would be protected in their legitimate fees, 
has from the outset maintained that it has no jurisdiction 
whatever over the undercutting of fees, by whatever means, of 
one member of the profession by another; and that, in short, 
it was there for the protection of the public, and not of 
the profession at all! And, accordingly, when about twenty 
years ago the medical aid societies, the friendly societies, 
and other clubs began sending their touts from door to door, 
and by the bait of lower fees induced the patients of esta- 
blished doctors to transfer themselves in batches to others of 
their own appointment (usually young men just beginning 
practice), the members of the Medical Council when appealed 
to to stop this disgrace calmly looked over their shoulders, 
like Mark Twain’s coyote, and smiled—as if it were a matter 
of no concern! Later on, when a medical man in Liverpool 
went so far as to sell himself to a local grocer, who gave 
his services gratis to every customer who should buy a 
pound of tea, although squirming and inclined to 
show its teeth, it ended by reiterating that it was 
none of its business. And when, later still, the profession in 
despair appealed to the Medical Council to pronounce at least 
a moral condemnation on such conduct, even if they could not 
issue a legal mandate for its restraint, it again point-blank 
refused. 

But things in the meantime, from this inaction of the 
Council, had begun to prove serious for the profession. Most 
of the practices in working-class neighbourhoods had already 
fallen one-half and some two-thirds in value; and many 
medical men of middle age, with good practices and with 
families depending on them, were obliged to break up their 
homes and take positions as assistants or locum tenens to other 
medical men. A considerable number throughout the country 
committed suicide; and, as was inevitable, the profession 
became thoroughly demoralized. 





I can speak with authority on the matter, for at that time 
(some fifteen years ago) I had been doing a safe practice of 
some £700 a year for at least twelve years, but in the course of 
three or four years, under the domination of the clubs, whose 
touting the Medical Council had encouraged, it had fallen to 
£150 a year, and my friends were obliged to make application 
to the Civil List Pension for funds to enable me to carry 


on my series of literary works. In the meantime the Council, 
daunted and bewildered by its own action, either discovered 
that it actually had the legal power to remedy those very 
abuses which it had hitherto allowed to grow unheeded 
or it usurped it—for no fresh powers had been given 
it by the Legislature. It began by making it infamous 
conduct, and striking off the register any practitioner 
who should take office under a society that touted for 
patients from door to door; it did the same for those who 
advertised themselves in print; and at last, as we saw the 
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other day, in a fit of righteous indignation it overtopped 


itself by striking off the register a medical man in the employ 
of Mr. Sandow. But it is all too late. By their strange idea 
that the services of a medical man can be put up to auction 
like a pound of tea without harm to the morale of the pro- 
{ession, they have reduced the fees for advice in working-class 
neighbourhoods to nothing at all, and for medicine to less 
ihan the patients will cheerfully pay to the nearest chemist! 
Indeed to such a pass has the profession come through the 
uction of the Medical Council in the past that the Government 
can without a blush of shame actually propose to buy up the 
profession wholesale at the rate of 6s. per head of patients a 
ear! 

, But if they imagine that, like the king in “ Hamlet,” the 
profession will submit to have its beard pulled thus, and 
“ think it jest,” they are mistaken. 

As for the interests of the public I should only like to add 
ihis—viz., that, so long as a professional man is protected in 
his legitimate legal fee, he has all his time free to increase, if 
}:e can, his practice at the expense of his neighbouring practi- 
tioners by his superior skill, knowledge, and good faith. That 
is playing the game according to its accredited rules. But if 
supply and demand and “run as you please” are allowed to 
take the place of fixed definite legal fees, it will soon be dis- 
covered that it will pay a professional man better to overreach 
his rivals by undercutting them than by supplanting them by 
Lis superior knowledge and skill —I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Beattie Crozier, M.B., LL.D. 

Athenzum Club, 8.W. 





{To tae Eprror or tae “ Specratror,”’] 

Srr,—With reference to the article on “ Doctors and Adver- 
tising” in the Spectator of June 10th, 1911, I am instructed 
to ask you to make the following correction: It is stated in 
the article that, “after bearing the evidence, the Council 
decided that all three of the doctors involved had been guilty 
of infamous conduct in a professional respect, and ordered 
that the name of one of them should be struck off the 
register.” As a matter of fact, the Council, in the case of 
two of the accused practitioners, decided only that the facts 
alleged against them had been proved to its satisfaction. It 
cid not pronounce its judgment on the facts proved in their 
case, and consequently they have not been judged “ guilty of 
infamous conduct.” Such a judgment carries with it, the 
penalty of erasure from the Register. The two practitioners 
have been warned that they will be called up for judgment 
in November next, in order that they may have an opportunity 
to reconsider their position and to satisfy the Council as to 
their professional conduct in the interval. In other similar 
cases it has happened that the Council has been satisfied with 
the action taken and the assurances given by an accused 
practitioner, and has thought fit to terminate the enquiry 
without pronouncing judgment upon him. In justice to the 
practitioners concerned it is desirable that the exact position 
of the enquiry, which in this case was adjourned, should be 
made clear.—I am, Sir, &c., Norman C. Kina, 

299 Oxford Street, W. Assistant Secretary. 

{We much regret to have stated the facts incorrectly. We 
rclied upon the condensed newspaper reports.—Eb. Spectator. } 





EMPLOYERS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
(To raz Epirorn or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Str,—In your issue of June 17th you print a letter signed 
“A Manufacturing Engineer.” Will you allow me to add my 
testimony, and point out the burden which the National 
Insurance Bill will place upon contractors and builders? I 
have one contract in hand, the time of completion of which is 
1916. Going carefully into the probable effects of this 
measure upon this one job, I find that, assuming the estimated 
profit is fully secured—and that is a large assumption, for the 
issue is, of course, in the “lap of the gods”—the amount I 
tall be called upon to pay will mean an additional income- 
tax of 3s. 4d. in the £; and this is taking the result of the 
whole job, and not the period of 1912 to 1916 covered by the 
new tax. If this is taken into account, the amount must be 
increased by one-fifth, or 8d. in the £=—4s. If, however, as 
is often the case, the estimated profit is not secured, the result 
will be so much worse. Does anyone wonder at the anxiety 
a!l English contractors are manifesting to get foreign work, or 
that the ranks of the unemploved are swollen each winter by 








those who a few years ago easily found employment in works of 
development which were called for by expansion which rested 
upon confidence in the stability of the country and the justice 
and saneness of its legislation P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ConrTRAcTOR. 





PURITANISM AND CONFESSION OF SIN, 
(To tux Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1z,—The Christianity of Mr. E. D. Stone seems to have out 
stripped that of the Apostles. They, at any rate, had no lack 
of the sense of sin, for, says St. Paul, though “I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man .... I see another law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” Here is St. James’ warning to the Hebrew 
Christians—“ Whence come wars and brawlings among you? 
Come they not hence even of your lusts that war in your 
members?” And here is St. Peter's exhortation, “ Dearly be 
loved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul.” And St. Jobn, “If 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
Him aliar... .” 

How many Jews could appeal to all who had known them 
from youth to testify that after the straitest sect of their 
religion they bad lived Pharisees? How many could say, 
“ Against myself I know nothing ” ? 

St. Paul made both these assertions. Yet, from the 
Christian standpoint of sinlessness before God, he lamented 
that he was still in captivity to the law of sin. According to 
Mr. Stone, the National Church confesses too much, and its 
prayer should be amended to suit the times. Better begin at 
the fountain-head, if necessary, and amend the Apostles.—] 
am, Sir, &c. A. R. H. 


{To rus Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—Mr. Stone curiously misunderstands my letter, which 
was not meant as a defence of Puritanism, nor to demonstrate 
that its tenets and practice are in accordance with the mind 
of Christ. It was an attempt to state the Puritan position, 
and to protest against the prevalent habit in discussion of 
giving one label to all sorts of contradictory opinions that one 
happens to agree with or to dislike, and then to say, asa sufficient 
mark of approval or disapproval, that such and such a thing 
is Socialism, Atheism, or Christianity. I fully agree with Mr. 
Stone in thinking that a good deal of Puritanism is essentially 
anti-Christian and, what is, to me, more important, contrary 
to fundamental morality. At the same time, Puritanism 
does lay stress on two very important things which are 
apt to be forgotten in these days, viz, the essential 
weakness of man and the positive active existence of sin. 
What was it (according to the Christian creed) but the 
weakness of man and the power of sin which made 
Christ come to live amongst men and to be crucified? St. 
Paul and the great saints (both of the world and the Church) 
continually think of themselves as miserable sinners. The 
ordinary man very rarely (if ever) does so, and there is a taint 
of unreality when in confession he says “ there is no health in 
us.” What in Puritanism may be called practical Atheism 
is its refusal to recognize the good things which God has 
placed in this world, its denial of happiness which would 
naturally follow a belief in a powerful and good God, and 
its belief that this world isa mere painful mistake in the 
universe. Puritanism is essentially humble: its aim is to help 
others towards righteousness ; it has no belief in the concep- 
tion of the superman, and yet it is certainly true that it does 
impose on its adherents and (as far as it can) on the world a 
certain austere stoicism and self-denial—a great virtue, but 
Pagan rather than Christian.—I am, Sir, &., 
Austin H. Jonnson, 





THE RATING OF WOODS. 

(To raz Eprron or raz “Srecraror.”’] 
Srz,—Some little time ago a circular was issued by the Local 
Government Board on the rating of woods. This circular fell 
like a bombshell amidst the rating authorities, but as a beam 
of long-deferred justice for the owners of woods. A grumbling 
of the rating authorities against the iustice of the circular is 
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heard here and there, but it mostly arises from those mem. 
bers of rating bodies who, while excellent and useful members 
in many ways, are strangely ignorant of law, and still more 
ignorant of the practical work of forestry. I have an idea 
that the Local Government Board, in drawing up this cir- 
cular, have had at their command the services of shrewd 
lawyers and of expert foresters, and therefore the Board are 
hardly likely to bave gone much astray in issuing this 
circular. The circular, in effect, says this:—That the 
Assessment Committee, in assessing for woods, must either 
assess on the profit shown from the sale of underwood or on 
the profits shown on the timber sold. But they must not 
assess on the profits derived from both sources. The cir- 
cular further suggests that a fair assessment would be on the 
prairie value of the land, which is reckoned to be worth 
2s. Gd. per acre. One ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory. 

On my estate there are two hundred acres of woodland which 
is surrounded by nine miles of fencing. We cut the under- 
wood in rotation as it is fit. This underwood is cut from eight 
to twelve acres each year. Each year it is'sold at market 
price. For the underwood sold this year I have received about 
£60. But the whole of this £60 has been expended in wages, 
in the laying down and repairing of fences, and in clearing 
debris off portions of the woeda So if the Assessment Com- 
mittee were to assess me On the profits (which I maintain is 
the fair way of proceeding) they would not this year receive 
from me a very large sum. 

Now for the timber. From eight acres of woodland I have 
felled the trees, which have brought me in £230. To replant 
this eight acres, wire against rabbits, and keep the weeds 
down each year, so that they would not smother the young 
trees, would cost me at least £25 per acre, or £200. For 
twelve years, on this replanted area, there would be no profit 


at all. All would be going out and nothing would be coming 
in. In twelve years time there might be a bit coming in from 


the thinnings. But it would take fifly years, at least, before 
any real returns were derived from the replanting. So that 
if I were to replant, the whole of the £230 that I have 
received from the trees off the eight acres would be sunk in 
replanting, wiring against rabbits, keeping the ground clean ; 
and the estate would receive no return on this outlay for at 
least fifty years. No landowner, in the present uncertainty 
as to the future of land, would care to sink capital in replant- 
ing, the return from which would be so long delayed and so 
small when there is any return. 

Afforestation is a problem for the Government to deal with 
and not for a private owner. One acre out of every nine on 
my estate is woodland, and I have nine miles of fencing to 
keep in repair, and therefore I have decided not to replant but 
to clear each year a few acres until the woods are reduced in 
size, fence the cleared portions off and throw them into the 
respective farms. Now, what will this clearing cost? If it 
were to be done thoroughly, that is, the tree stumps grabbed 
up, the land hand dug and drained, it would cost between 
£20 and £25 per acre. And the rent at the highest without 
buildings that [ could obtain from this cleared land would be 
about 20s. per acre. But suppose it was not thoroughly 
cleared, but the tree stumps were left in, the rubbish collected 
and burnt up, the space fenced out, and the area let to the 
adjoining farms. Here we have an excellent illustration of 
prairie value, and is that prairie value worth more than the 
Local Government Board circular states prairie value to be 
worth, namely, 2s. 6d. an acre? An article is worth, be it land, 
horse, cow, pig, what it will fetch in the open market. As the 
Americans say, I am now out for business, and I am prepared 
to receive bids for this land, and those bids I will forward to 
the Assessment Committee. 

For years the woods of this estate have been assessed at the 
outrageous figure of 10s. per acre. Since this blessed circular 
has been issued counsel’s opinion has been taken, and the 
assessment has been reduced to 5s. per acre. Therefore I am 
assessed as if the woods were returning to me £50 per annum. 
Well, I am prepared to let the wocds at £50 per annum to the 
Local Assessment Committee, provided they are managed 
according to the rules of scientific forestry, the nine miles of 
fencing kept in order, and the shooting rights respected.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., 

H. B. M. Bucwanay. 
Hales, Murket Drayton. 








FRUIT FARMING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Sprrcrator.”] 
Srr,—In the interest of intending fruit farming settlers from 
England, permit me to contradict one or two misleading state. 
ments, made doubtless in all good faith, by Mr. Deane in hig 
letter in your issue of May 13th. 

(1) It is the irrigated and not, as Mr. Deane states, the non. 
irrigated fruit which is distinguished for its superior keeping 
qualities. This is a fact well known to the wholesale dealer, 
as it is to the scientific horticultural expert. On this point [ 
refer you to Professors Paddock and Whipple, of the Colorado 
State Experimental Station, and to Professors Thornber and 
Thatcher, of the Washington State Horticultural Experi. 
mental Station and College at Pullman, U.S.A. Hence the 
higher prices obtained for first-grade irrigated fruit, and hence 
also the fact that at the great Canadian Apple Show at 
Vancouver last November 95 per cent. of the prizes and 
awards went to irrigated fruit. 

(2) Apple trees grown under irrigation on the B.C. dry belt 
come into bearing in the fifth year. Indeed, at Kelowna I 
have photographed four-year-old trees so weighted with fruit 
that they had to be supported by stakes. Mr. Deane is 
probably right as to éight years being required to reach 
bearing point if he refers to trees grown in the non-irrigation 
districts of the wet belt. Space forbids my giving the horti- 
cultural reasons for this difference, but they are well known 
to every scientific horticultural expert in America. 

But irrigation fruit farming necessitates a respectable 
land development company with extensive capital at its back 
to furnish an adequate irrigation system approved by 
Government before an inch of orchard plot can be disposed 
of. Linstance Lord Aberdeen’s famous Coldstream Estate 
Company at Vernon and Mr. W. T. Stirling’s K.L.O, 
Company at Kelowna. These are unwelcome facts to the 
“land shark” and disreputable “real estate” who 
like to be able to acquire a block of cheap land in a district 
of the wet belt where they are not called upon to expend 
capital on the provision of any irrigation system before they 
can cut up and sell off the land as fruit farms to green 
Englishmen. 

Part of the stock-in-trade of these gentry is the wide circu- 
lation of the false statement as to the superior keeping quality 
of non-irrigated fruit, &., which Mr. Deane innocently 
repeats, and which I am endeavouring to correct. 

Finally, irrigation fruit farming has not been “ boomed” 
into British Columbia, as Mr. Deane appears to suggest, but 
was introduced from “the States,” where the apple-growing 
industry during the past fifteen years has been concentrating 
itself in the irrigation districts of Washington and Oregon, 
and where the non-irrigation orchards are gradually going 
out of cultivation on account of the admitted market 
superiority of irrigated fruit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. RepMAYNE. 

Royal Societies Club, 63 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


man, 





A CASE OF SUTTEE. 
(To rue Epiror or tug “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I enclose a cutting from The Statesman of May 25th 
which gives the sequel to the case of suttee mentioned by you 
last Saturday.—I am, Sir, &c. H. C, 
“THE IDEAL 


*SATI’” 





Srapn CerREMONY IN CHARAKDANGA Roap, 





Tus sradh ceremony of Saibalinee Dassi, who performed sati 
when her husband, Babu Surendranath Ghose, was on his death- 
bed, tock place on Sunday at the house in Charakdanga Road, 
Calcutta. The poor were fed in the garden, which was covered 
over with canvas, and the house was lavishly decorated for the 
occasion, ‘Two inscriptions in the wall marked the place where 
Saibalinee Dassi fell. One of these said: “One who remembers 
me at the time of his death, verily he will rise in my likeness ;” 
while the other was as follows: “In memory of the extraordinary 
devotion to her husband. In the fourth century (Bengal era), the 
ideal Sati being afraid of the loss of her husband, when twenty- 
five years of age, sacrificed her life at his feet by burning herself 
at 1-30 p.m., on the seventh day of Baisakh, 1318.” 

Many Sankirtan parties, with cymbals and conches, visited the 
place, and invoked the deity to bless the house of the Sati from 
generation to generation. The house has been visited by hundreds 
of Hindu women during the past few weeks, and by them it 
regarded as a shrine 
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After the death of the woman two letters were found in her 
room. One written in pencil on a piece of crumpled white paper 
ret fall on your feet (I entreat you) send me with my husband 
(to the burning ghat). Donot try to save me. Iam helpless. I 
shall not be able to bear this. (I shall not be able to bear widow- 
hood.) If Iam saved, I shall go mad.” ; 

The other letter said :—“ The pearl necklace and the gold chain 
should be sent there. (To the father’s house.) This being my 
mother’s ornaments, my younger sister should be given the gold 
chain, and my brother should have the pearl necklace. The 
pangles should be kept and, if my son lives, they should be 
given to him. The savings in cash are also for him. The gold 
pangles should be sold and the proceeds should be devoted to the 
settlement of debts. Two hundred rupees should be subscribed to 
the Anath Bhandar (Ramkrishna Mission) in our names. One 
month’s pay is due from the office.” 





“SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS.” 
{To tax Eptror or tas “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—In the days of my youth the rhyme we used for “ count- 
ing out” ran somewhat as follows :— 
} “Overy, twoery, tickery, teven, 

Alaba, crackaba, ten, eleven, 

Pim, pan, musky, dan, 

T widledum, twadletum, twenty-one, 

O, u, t spells OUT.” 
There appears to be a strong resemblance between this 
doggerel and the numerals which compose the Lincolnshire 
score, especially as the words “ twenty-one” form the climax, 
as indicating the odd man out. Judging by the rhythm of 
the words, and the actual reproduction of “ pimp” in “pim, 
pan,” it would seem that as children we have been talking 
ancient Briton without being aware of the fact.—I am, Sir, 


&., D. M. 





(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 


Srr,—in your article of June 17th I was much struck with 
the numerical system detailed. I have a leaning towards the 
science (etymology) described by Voltaire as one “in which 
vowels don’t count and consonants mighty little” (les voyelles 
ne font rien et les consonnes font peu de chose). Of course I 
could not help seeing the resemblance of yan and tan to our 
own one and two. Tethera and pethera gave me pause, because 
tethera suggests the Greek réocapes rather than three, or even 
tres (Latin). But looking to the middle and modern Welsh I 
find petuar and pedwar for four, and these are sufficiently like 
the Latin quatuor to justify the acceptance of pethera and 
tethera as four and three respectively. Then pimp and dik are 
obviously wévre and 5éxa; but I confess myself perplexed by 
sethera, lethera, hovera, and covera. No doubt sethera contains 
the root syllable of sex, or Greek é, but the others seem mere 
jargon. One wonders how the sounds were distinguished : 
tethera and all the others, if shouted from a distance, would 
lead to the utmost confusion. .... Although it may seem 
irrelevant, there is a point of numerical etymology to which I 
should like to invite attention. In all the Indo-Germanic 
languages there is a curious similarity between the number 
nine and the adjective new. Novem and novus in Latin, newn 
and new in German, are the most pointed illustrations; but 
the resemblance will be found to run through the whole group. 
Is it a mere coincidence, or can it have anything to do with 
what may be called the New Departure, which takes place 
when Ten has been reached? I have never seen this point 
vaised, and should be glad if some fellow student of philology 
could enlighten me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin. EpWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON, M.A. 





KING GEORGE'S IRISH DESCENT. 

(To tae Eprron or tae “ Srrcrator,””] 
Sir,—The genealogy quoted by Mr. H. G. Burke in the 
Spectator of June 17th cannot be maintained. The story 
vat Walter de Burgh married Maud, daughter of Hugh de 
cy, Earl of Ulster, is discredited. Nor is it proved that 
iis Hugh de Lacy had any daughter called Maud. Hugh, 
arl of Ulster, was son of Hugh de Lacy by his first wife, 
osie de Monemue, and not by his second wife, the daughter 
of Roderick O'Connor. In any case, therefore, the Irish 
descent of King George would fail. Mr. Burke will find 
further details in Notes and Queries for July 7th, 1894, and in 

the “Dictionary of National Biography.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. L. Krincsrorp. 
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IMPERIAL CONFERENCE WITH A VIEW TO TRUE 
IMPERIALISM IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


[To rus Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 


Srr,—At the time of the first Imperial Conference I addressed 
a letter to you pointing out that the same wisdom which had 
led our country to invite the Premiers of daughter nations 
to conference should be brought to bear on the relation be- 
tween the National Church and her daughter Churches. 

By just such unwisdom and lack of sympathy, it seemed to 
me, as that by which the United States were lost to the 
Empire were we losing (on the Church side of our life) the 
affection of daughter institutions as they grew up. By just 
such respect for their claims to self-government and inde- 
pendence as was now happily bringing the Colonies back ta 
affectionate allegiance could our country win back, I believed, 
the loyalty of her alienated children on the ecclesiastical side 
of her life, if true to the principles of Imperialism as we now 
understand them. 

It would be an additional star in our King’s crown if the 
time of his Coronation could be marked by the issue of an 
invitation from the King’s Government to our present Arch- 
bishop to confer with the heads of such (spiritual) “ dominions,” 
principalities, and powers as have grown up (and claimed 
some sort of independent life) among the members of Christ's 
Church in Great Britain. Who can doubt thet such a 
rapprochement (in the spirit of true Christian Impcrialism) 
would be hailed with tumults of applause from the King’s 
subjects? It is clear, Sir, that we stand at the parting of the 
ways. We must either re-establish our National Church 
system on much broader lines or drift into unmitigated com- 
petition by giving up all national recognition of that Christian 
Church which has been to us throughout our history the lifa 
of our life and the light of all our being. 

Who can doubt that the result of such conference would be 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, and that it would 
lead before long to just such a rearrangement of boundaries— 
parochial, diocesan, and provincial—just such a redistribution 
of endowments, just such a recognition of various grades of 
minister and ministrations on free and elastic principles, as 
would give new life to our National Church and start her with 
a suitable Book of Common Prayer on a new era of healthy 
expansion as the people’s Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eccles Vicarage. F. Daustin1 Cremer, 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 


(To tae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 


Sim,—May I, as a subscriber to the English Review, protest 
against the most unfair and undiscriminating attack on it in 
the Spectator of June 10th? For it is unfair, it ts undis- 
criminating, to condemn a magazine because of one article, 
which is practically what your reviewer does. He speake 
vaguely of “tone and tendency,” but when it comes to the 
point Mr. Frank Harris’s “Thoughts on Morals” is the only 
instance he offers of the sort of thing he very rightly and 
properly detests. Personally I dislike Mr. Frank Harris's 
“Thoughts on Morals” quite as much as he does; but ] 
should not dream of withdrawing my subscription on that 
account, nor of writing passionate protests to the papers. 

But your reviewer seeks to justify himself by quoting in full 
the prospectus of the English Review. Now, I do not altogether 
admire the style of that prospectus; it lacks suavity and 
beauty (advertisements are seldom beautiful and suave); it 
has an air of appeal to the “Big Public” which is beneath 
the dignity of a “Great” Review, “ Adult” or otherwise. 
But it is perfectly clear that it does not mean what your 
reviewer says it means. It is a protest,a rather blatant, rather 
truculent protest, provoked by that mysterious, undefined, 
unauthorized, malignant influence we call the “ Censorship.” 
The English Review can perfectly well prove its boast. 1t has 
stood from the beginning, with but few lapses, for “ truth and 
literature ””—for the truth which ¢s literature. It has hada 
splendid record. It has struggled with magnificent courage 
against every kind of difficulty, against prejudice and apathy, 
and the British public’s active distaste for unadulterated 
letters. Your reviewer disclaims prejudice. But when 
a poWtical rival goes out of its way to characterize such a 
magazine as a dumping-ground for “ garbage,” what are we 
to think P If the work of Henry James, Arnold Bennett, 
Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, Maurice Hewlett, and John 
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Galsworthy (to take novelists alone) is “garbage,” what is 
“literature” P 

But the English Review stands for more than literature ; 
and this attempt to stifle it raises larger questions. There 
can be no “ truth” and no “literature” without liberty of the 
Press; and it is for that supreme principle that it stands. I 
could quote whole pages in defence of its attitude from the 
“ Areopagitica,” but for my certainty that the readers of the 
Puritan Spectator know their Milton by heart. It may or may 
not be unfortunate that liberty of the Press means liberty for 
Mr. Frank Harris as well as liberty for his reviewers; but it 
is better in the long run—better for the world, better for the 
young person, better for public morality—that Mr. Frank 
Harris should be free to publish his “Thoughts” on “Morals” 
than that any influence other than the Criminal Investigation 
Department should have power to muzzle him. 

For the muzzling will not end there, or at any other 
glaring instance. The new Censorship, whatever its im- 
mediate benefits, if there are any, is, to the far-seeing, a 
greater danger than a thousand Mr. Frank Harrises thinking 
thoughts on morals. And it is not even necessary, for should 
the thoughts become unthinkable there is always the police. 

Of course, the Spectator and the Censor are right in claim- 
ing protection for the young person. The young person should 
be protected—by its parents and teachers and medical ad- 
visers, by public opinion, by the free libraries (perhaps), by 
the recognized purveyors for the young person, by all fair and 
legitimate means—but not at the price of a great nation’s 
literature, of a great nation’s liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May SINCLAIR. 

[Miss Sinclair mentions the “ Areopagitica.” We will supply 
a quotation therefrom: “ ‘hat also which is impious or evil 
absolutely either against faith or manners no law can possibly 
permit that intends not to unlaw itself.” We think, however, 
that Milton goes too far here. In matters of faith we would 
at law put no restrictions whatever on free discussion, provided 
there was no danger of a breach of the peace, as, for example, 
in the display of blasphemous pictures. Even in regard to 
morals we would never suppress by law any honest challenge 
of the existing morality, with the possible exception of pleas 
for the practice of unnatural offences. But though we would 
not suppress, we would certainly not force people to trade in, 
or help to trade in, or refrain from silence in regard to, what 
they considered to be demoralizing literature. The con- 
tention that we who believe certain views to be demoralizing 
are not to say so, or not to do all in their power to stop the 
spread of those views, because muddle-headed people confuse 
such action with a Censorship, is a piece of unparalleled 
absurdity.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tre Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,— Permit me to protest soberly but as strongly as possible 
against your article entitled “ An Adult Review.” 

In the first place your writer appears to forget that Mr. 
Harris differs from himself in the matter of anonymity. This 
relieves the English Review of the charge of adopting Mr. 
Harris’s views. It may be taken that the English Review is, 
on the one hand, a party organ. As such it prints articles 
frankly one-sided. Its politics, I may state, I dislike as 
strongly as yourself can do. 

But, on the other hand, it professes to be, let us say, an 
arena in which all moralities may contend. I think that the 
writer of your article—at any rate in his more fair-minded 
moments—will hardly maintain that discussion of moral 
matters is altogether to be eschewed. Mr. Harris has stated 
the ordinary and commonplace British point of view, for who, 
even amongst your readers, will be found to deny that most 
Britons, most Europeans—nay, most inhabitants of the globe— 
believe that it is beneficial, or at least necessary, for a young 
man to sow his wild oats? For this is all that—with a 
profuseness of phrase !—Mr. Harris seems to be trying to say. 

Your reviewer will probably contend that the sin lies, not 
in holding these views, but in uttering them. That, of course, 
is a point of view respectably British. But in the end there 
is something more serious than the respectable British point 
of view, and such a journal as the Spectator takes upon itself 
a very solemn (I am tempted to say a very awful) respon- 
sibility when it attempts to interfere with freedom of 
expression in this country. 

The advertisement that your writer quotes might, perhaps, 





have been more happily conceived, but, whatever its wordin 
it does effectually enough convey the fact that the English 
Review is a journal that is, let us say, not to be left about 
It cannot, therefore, be seriously contended by your writer 
that the paper is dangerous, if it be dangerous at all, to any 
but such morbid imaginations as must always be in danger, 

And [ think, Sir, that you will not deny that your article— 
when it is read in cold blood—is unfortunate in tone, for who 
but a writer writing in haste could have made references to 
Mr. Harris's personal appearance? Indeed, I am tempted to 
permit myself the remark that when it gets upon these sub. 
jects the Spectator simply loses its head, for I cannot forget 
that it once accused a writer, so personally harmless as myself 
of being—of all things in the world !—a blackmailer, “And, 
indeed, it cannot be doubted that the writer of the article has 
lost his sense of proportion in this matter. For, supposing 
that the English Review had printed Mr. Harris’s article 
anonymously, his attack would have been perfectly justified, 
since that fact would have shown that the English Review 
advocated a young man sowing his wild oats. Or still more 
justifiably would your writer have written supposing that the 
English Review refused to print an article expressing the 
moral views of the Spectator itself (supposing that article to 
be as well written as Mr. Harris’s). 

This last is really the crux of the matter. 

I appeal to you, Sir, to consider whether you will not be 
raising the tone of controversial matters in the Press of this 
country if you acknowledge that—in this present case at 
least—you have uttered views too hasty. No one could object 
to your replying in tones of whatever abhorrence you might 
feel to Mr. Harris himself, or even to your criticizing the 
wording of the advertisement in question, but such a whole. 
sale attack—which embraces practically all the distinguished 
men of letters, foreign as well as English, who have supported 
this periodical—does surely lower the standard of English 
journalism. And, whatever ground of quarrel I, among others, 
may have with the Spectator, it is not credible that this should 
be your aim. 

I beg also to point out that I have no connexion of any 
kind with the periodical under consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forp Mapox Hverrer. 

Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

[We of course made no allusion to Mr. Harris’s personal 
appearance, and could not do so, as we have not the slightest 
idea what he looks like, nor do we propose to inquire. The 
notion that we ever accused Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer of being 
a blackmailer is equally far-fetched and ridiculous. Mr. 
Hueffer avoids all the real points at issue, and we shall not, 
therefore, deal further with his letter.— Eb. Spectator. | 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”’] 

Srr,—I have been a reader of the Spectator for thirty years; 
for nearly half that time I have had the honour of appearing 
occasionally in its pages; and I do not think you will suspect 
me of any predisposition to take sides against you in your 
controversy with the English Review. But since you tell us 
that almost all the letters you have received confirm your 
position, I feel bound to inform you of a contrary opinion. 
The view which I hold myself and which I hear emphatically 
expressed by many of my friends is this: If you refuse to 
notice the English Review with the rest, you are within your 
right, though I believe that even amongst your particular 
audience a fugitive and cloistered virtue is nowadays seen te 
be a pitiful state, a frustration of man’s nature, not worthy of 
your anxious care. If you hold, on the other hand, a more 
virile belief in your own principles of art and morality, you 
will fight for them, and I am glad to see that you show an 
inclination to do so in spite of your subtle argument in favour 
of the boycott. You say openly that the English Review has 
published contributions offensive to ordinary taste and 
ordinary morality; pray, Sir, continue to hit out, go on to 
show that the received taste and moral code are better, 
safer, and more truly generous than those now offered 
us in their place. Be as vivacious as you please; we 
hear with pleasure your condemnation of “gross and 
blear-eyed sophistries,” and we admire even more your 
parody of puerile methods by the mock title of “The 
Great Adult Review”—there is no birch like ridicule for 
boyish misbehaviour. 

But let me assure you seriously that the rest of your argu 
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ments and your general attitude have dismayed a good 
many of your friends. You admit that the law is not here in 
question. How, then, can you demand that this or that opinion 
be stifled, this or that story put out of sight, this or that 
croup of writers deprived of a hearing in the same market 
place where you are yourself on sale at a price five times more 
popular ? How can you contemn as tyrannical and futile the 
attempts of the Vatican to suppress liberal theology, or of the 
Russian autocracy to suppress liberal thought in politics, if 
we in England must labour under your guidance to prevent 
the expression of unorthodox moral opinions ? 

Frankly, then, we think you have mixed good methods of 
controversy with bad ones. And among the latter we especially 
regret that you should have denounced beforehand any protest 
against your censorship as “canting”; that you should have 
ascribed one of the basest of motives to your adversary without 
offering any proof that his advertisement was not issued in 
exuberant good faith; and, more than all, that you should 
have appealed to the inherited bigotry of a political party, 
to the fanatical distrust of art, the fanatical prudery, the 
fanatical mob-tyranny, which is one of the few disgraceful 
elements in our national character. When you call upon 
“Puritans” to stand by you in this attempt on the liberty 
of unlicensed printing, are you not strangely forgetting that 
the greatest of all Puritans was the author of the “ Areopa- 
git ica”? 

“That virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that Vice 
promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, 
nota pure...... Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation 
of truth, how can we more safely, and with less danger, scout 
into the regions of sin and falsity,than by reading all manner 
of tractates and hearing all manner of reason? And this 
is the benefit which may be had of books promiscuously 
read.”—I am, Sir, &c., Henry NEWBOLT. 

[Anything which comes from the pen of Mr, Newbolt will 
always be welcome in our columns, and as much when it is in 
condemnation as when it is in support of our own views. He 
seems, however, to have missed our;point. We do not claim 
the right to suppress the English Review. We only claim 
immunity from being forced to increase the influence of that 
Review by giving it an angmented publicity through notice in 
ourcolumns. The printing press remains free and unfettered 
by our action. No licence to print is or ever will be advocated 
by us. Hitting out month by month is exactly the thing which 
would most please the English Review, and would best serve 
its purpose and play its game. That is proved by the form in 
which it chose to advertise itself. It blatantly drew attention 
to the very tone which we condemn. Mr. Newbolt speaks 
of our “ parody” of its “puerile methods” and of our using 
“the mock title of the Great Adult Review.” We used no 
mock title but the exact title employed in its own advertise- 
ment. Mr. Newbolt uses the words “ boyish misbehaviour ” and 
“exuberant good faith.” Does he seriously apply the first 
phrase to the passage in Mr. Frank Hazrris’s article quoted by 
us, or the second to the advertisement? Let us say once 
more that we desire to leave the expression of opinion abso- 
lutely free. Let those who like it read the English Review. 
We only claim our right not to give it publicity. So might 
a chemist declare he would not help to sell or put in his shop 
window patent medicines which he believed to contain 
poisonous drugs. We have quoted in our note to Miss 
Sinclair’s letter a passage from the “ Areopagitica.” Mr. 
Newbolt quotes another, but it leaves us unscathed. We 
agree with it. We do not forbid or suppress Mr. Harris or 
the English Review. We merely claim freedom for ourselves. 
Milton advocated unlicensed printing. So dowe. He never 
attempted to force men to give publicity to opinions which 
they regard as injurious.—Eb. Spectator. | 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—I venture again to ask you to find room in your columns for 
an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals. The work was carried on with vigour during the past 
year, as the following statistics will show :— 

Carts to which extra animals were attached 25,668, from which 
drivers or passengers were made to alight 39,897, proparly 





balanced 17,058, of which the load was diminished 3,155. Con- 
fiscated sticks, stakes, goads, spikes on sides of shafts, &c., 29,656. 
Prosecutions for working in an unfit state, beating, starving, 
stabbing, driving furiously, &c., 7,219. Relieved lambs, goats, 
fowls, turkeys, &c., 10,287. Painlessly destroyed dogs, cats, blinded 
birds 2,772. Destroyed, with Behr's pistol, horses, donkeys, 
mules 52. 

I will not trespass upon your space with further details nor 
harrow the feelings of your readers by accounts of the sufferings 
which we are constantly obliged to witness. I will only add 
an earnest appeal to all who sympathize with us to give us tho 
means of carrying on our labour of love. The need is urgent, 
for subscriptions have lamentably fallen off for some time past, 
whilst building operations on all sides make the work of our agents 
more and more necessary. 

Subscriptions and donations may be sent to Miss P. H. Johnston, 
Hon. Secretary, The Beeches, Carlisle; to Mrs. Pardington 
Glynlee, Tunbridge Wells; to Mr. Percy Carew Essex, Hon. 
Treasurer, 103 Jermyn Street, London; to Mr. C. Calvello, direc- 
tor, 2 Via Vittoria, Naples; or to myself at 7 Chiatamono, Naples, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. M. (Prixcess) Mere Baagxse 

(née Mackworth Praed), 
President Naples Society P.A. 


—————— 
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THE THRONE. 
Tue white cliffs are its shining face 
That looks across the narrow sea, 
The ocean bed its mighty base, 
And the blue heaven its canopy. 


The green grass is its velvet seat, 
The oak and ash its pillars twain ; 

Its gems that gleam from head to feet 
Are the wild flowers of wood and lane. 


The life of high and low degree, 
Of countryside and busy town, 
This is the goodly tapestry 
That falls on either side adown. 


The long, immortal tale of old, 
The glorious deeds by poets hymned, 
These are the ivory and gold 
That shine through all the years undimmed. 


O King, whom, for thy father’s sake, 
We hail, as well as for thine own, 
The hour is come, arise and take 
Thy seat upon thine island throne! 
B. Paut NEUMAN, 


BOOKS. 


—_—_—»o-——— 


INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN.* 
Mr. Price Co.vier, after telling us with cheerful exuber- 
ance of candour what he thinks of “ England and the English,” 
has spent a year in Asiatic travel, and now, with an equally 
cheerful desire to continue telling the truth as it appears to 
him, gives us the frank record of the resulting opinions and 
impressions. As might be expected by readers of his previous 
book, Mr. Collier’s opinions, the opinions of a well-informed 
and well-bred American who is not afraid to be frankly out- 
spoken, are more important than his statements of fact. His 
travel was nowhere off beaten tracks, and what he saw has 
been described over and over again. Lut his active and 
ingenious mind was hard at work throughout his journey, and 
consequently his book is at once one of the most amusing, 
suggestive, and thoughtful works of travel that has been 
written in our time, He would probably be disappointed were 
any of his readers to agree with all he says, since it is plain 
that he himself disagreed, cheerfully but candidly, from the 


* The West in the East: from an American Point of View. By Price Collier, 
London: Duckworth and Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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views and opinions of the men and women of many races, 
sorts, and conditions whom he met on his desultory way 
through India, China, and Japan. He makes no secret of the 
fact that, like most men with strongly original minds, he has 
his prejudices. He does not share, for instance, the common 
American admiration for French men and _ institutions, 
although, like many clever Americans, he has the French 
faculty for making swift and sweeping generalizations. He 
likes the Japanese, but seemingly distrusts them, and certainly 
doubts if they have the staying power which can alone enable 
them to hold their own in what seems to him the rash com- 
petition into which they have entered with Western races. 
For the more stolid and sturdy Chinese he expresses a warmer 
and less unmixed admiration, since he cannot believe—and 
surely only doctrinaire and stay-at-home politicians can 
believe—that the great Asiatic races have any power or 
desire of developing on European lines. In India he smiles 
indulgently at the facile good nature and joie de vivre of the 
Burmese, but feels that they have even less of the vigorously 
lasting competitive element in them than the Japanese. “ The 
Japanese are great nibblers intellectually,” he says, an imitative 
race, many of whose most conspicuous successes have been 
due to causes, social and historical, which are already ceasing 
to exist. Of the Bengali politician, shallow and noisy, a mis- 
chief-maker without much sense of proportion and respon- 
sibility, he can hardly trust himself to speak. 


His frankest admiration and respect are reserved for H.H. the 
Maharaja of Udaipur. “ Udaipur,” he says emphatically, “is 
farther from the Bowery than any other place in the world,” 
and Mr. Collier likes to be as far from the Bowery as any 
patriotic American dare travel, physically and mentally. He 
keenly relished the old-world insouciance of the little Court 
of Udaipur, and the quaint medizvalism of its hospitality. 
Of its ruler he says, “As I look back and remember India, 
he stands out easily as the first gentleman there, and upon 
the whole the most impressive figure I saw in all the East.” 
It is with something of an awe-struck respect that he 
remembers the Maharaja as “a man whose only constituency 
is his own soul,” the very antipodes of the Western 
demagogue and place-man, the flatterer and courtier of 
ignorant and prejudiced voters, for whom Mr. Collier bas an 
even franker scorn than for certain ill-bred and ill-mannered 
Japanese he encountered. Of British administration in India 
he speaks in terms of the warmest praise, based on an 
intuitive comprehension of the methods and aims of the 
Englishman in the East. We are sure that Mr. Collier would 
regard it as a compliment if he were told that, had fate so 
allotted it, he would have made a first-rate Panjab Deputy- 
Commissioner. He has ascornful dislike of the facile equali- 
tarianism which has found its worst excesses in France. 
“ England’s greatness,” he says, “is due in no small degree to 
the fact that she has held stubbornly to the belief, despite 
republics and revolutions, that all men are not equal, nor all 
entitled to an equal degree of liberty, but all entitled to 
an equal degree of justice.” After many months spent 
in India in the company of all classes, and after 
carefully scrutinizing the conduct of all ranks, high and low, 
of Indian officials, “now that I am far away from it all, I 
marvel even more than I did then at the patience, forbearance, 
kindliness, and impartiality that I saw.” Not that Mr. Collier 
is at all an undiscriminating praiser of British rule in India. 
He sees plainly that its present methods, due chiefly to pres- 
sure from sentimentalists at home, are playing into the hands 
of a knot of interested politicians who aim at place and 
personal profit rather than progress, men who would be the 
first to suffer were they to lose the protection of the power 
they vilipend and obstruct. He sees, too, that the theory of 
representative government, a thing of historical growth in 
the West, is being put to absurd and premature uses in the. 
East, “a theory which the vast majority, at any rate in India, 
do not understand, cannot reconcile with their institutions, 
and do not want.” “India,” he says elsewhere, “ is not in the 
least like Poland, struggling for national existence against 
Russia and Germany: not in the least like Italy delivering 
herself from Austria.” 

India, as he shows incidentally in a rapid panoramic 
survey of its history, is one huge administration of many 
races, tongues, religions, compacted into unity by the 
political genius of Mussulman invaders and foreigners, 
and maintained now by British officials with success, 





a 
solely because, unlike the Mussulmans, they refuse to 
settle permanently in the country and yield themselves 
victims to the degeneration, due to climate and environ, 
ment, which has been the fate of a long series of 
predecessors. Candid in his praise, Mr. Collier is not legs 
outspoken in his criticism of the tolerably obvious dangers 
of Indian administration. The people of India have 
always been drastically governed, and know as well as any. 
body that they are now governed both kindly and well. “By 
England has, however unwillingly, let it be known that the 
unlearned, the untravelled, the superficial are in control at 
home.” The carefully trained experts in Asiatic administra. 
tion whom India has the good fortune to possess are overruled 
by voters whose powers of comprehending alien races are 
absolutely nil. One passage in Mr. Collier's book ig 
curiously significant commentary on Sir Henry Cotton's 
queer belief, as expressed in his New India, that Indian 
administration, far from requiring vigorous personal initiative, 
is a matter of routine nowadays, so that keranis and office. 
clerks could run an Indian district for an indefinite period on 
the basis of mere dastur or custom. “The mere machinery of 
government,” says Mr. Collier, “may suffice at home, where 
all men by centuries of conformity have adjusted themselves, 
but no machinery is enough to make the governing of alien 
races easy.” Mr. Collier has been in camp in the Panjab, 
Sir Henry Cotton’s official experience was chiefly of the clerkly 
kind in secretariats, and he had a larger knowledge of office 
files and pen and ink than of living men and women. No 
doubt the sober, matter-of-fact truth lies somewhere between 
the views of these eminent generalizers. The machine is 
necessary, but it takes a man, and a trained man, to run it, 


Perhaps the most impressive, because the most sober, part of 
Mr. Collier’s defence of British rule in India is the paragraph 
where he sets down actual facts and figures. Here, however, 
he is guilty of one palpable omission, and of what he must 
permit us to regard as one gross blunder. He points out, 
with just congratulation, that in less than fifty years the 
export and import trade of India has increased from forty 
millions to two hundred millions of pounds. This result is 
due not merely to the improvement of means of communica- 
tion, and therefore of commerce, but also to the courageously 
persistent abolition of internal customs barriers. India, 
internally, is as admirable an example of free trade as the 
United States itself. Externally, she has the advantage 
over the States of free trade with the rest of the world. Here 
it is that Mr. Collier has, for once, blundered, and blundered 
badly. “One accusation against the English,” he says, 
“ carries weight. The poor Indian weaver, earning 
his six or eight cents a day, was ruined for the benefit of the 
English manufacturer. Lancashire mills are protected to 
this day by duties on Indian goods. This is indefensible 
and contemptible.” Mr. Collier’s indignation would be 
more than just if his facts were correct. But the 
excise duty of 34 per cent. paid on cotton goods 
woven in India is merely a counterpoise to the similar 
customs duty paid on imported cotton cloth. Neither 
Lancashire factories nor the local mills are protected in India. 
Mr. Collier has not studied, nor is this the place to investigate, 
the question how the once famous domestic industries of 
India, as of other countries, have been ruined by the com- 
petition of machinery. But, under existing natural conditions, 
India holds her own fairly well with the skill and plant of 
Lancashire, and cotton mills are springing up wherever local 
conditions of labour and power make spinning and weaving 
a profitable industry. No doubt Mr. Collier, in spite of the 
hard things he says about the vulgar plutocracy bred of 
American protection, would wish the Indian Government to 
tax the Indian consumer in order to favour a more rapid 
increase of the milling industry. But is it not possible 
that the organized manufacturing methods of the West are 
as alien to the Eastern temperament as our political device 
of popular representation? The experience of the Indian 
tea-gardens would seem to be apposite. Here is an agricul- 
tural industry, specially suited, one would think, to the 
aptitudes of an agricultural population. It opens up the waste 
places,the tiger-infested jungles of the most richly-watered and 
fertile quarters of India. It would gladly avail itself of the 
surplus population of regions where the uncertain seasons 
render the overcrowded cultivators easy victims to plague and 
famine. It brings a huge capital and good wages to the very 
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who need this help, and its result is a trade which is 
almost wholly one of export. Yet the supply of labour is de- 
ficient and inefficient, and that in spite of an attempt to 
protect the industry by means of Labour Laws intended to 
encourage immigration into the planting districts. ; 

Mr. Collier states frankly his conviction that Indian 
administration is benevolent, efficient, and sympathetic, with- 
out the weak sentimentalism which has sometimes led to 
deplorable revulsions elsewhere. He admits, however, and 
more than once, that our system is not popular—at all events 
among the educated classes. One of his Indian acquaintances, 
for example, “ agreed, as did every intelligent man I met in 
India for that matter, that India needs British rule, 
and respects British rule, but dislikes the arrogance, 
selfishness, and coldness of the Englishman.” The fact 
ig that our system of selecting our mandarins by a 
literary and scientific examination sends to India men of very 
varying breeding and temperament. Some, no doubt, are 
harsh, domineering, and offensive, just as some run 
into the opposite extreme of weak concession, often 
to the worst and least amiable features of Indian life 
and character. That is, probably, inevitable under any 
conceivable system of selection. We do not doubt that any 
fair-minded Indian would admit that the bulk of the Services 
is composed of gentlemen (Indian as well as English) who 
strive, not merely to do their duty, but to doit in such away 
as to cause as little friction and trouble as possible. Some 
friction and trouble there must needs be when disparate 
civilizations meet, as even the most irresponsible and amiable 
of travellers will discover in his own person in the course of 
his Oriental wanderings. 

Weare not sure that an implied compliment addressed to 
our Indian officials at the expense of our Japanese allies is 
wholly deserved. “In all the months I was in India,” he 
says, “I never saw a white man ill-usea brown one. I did 
not visit Formosa, but the Japanese are burning villages and 
shooting down the natives there as I write.” That is much 
too sweeping a statement of a difficult and thorny question. 
Mr. Collier quotes St. Augustine to the effect that “ to extend 
rulership over subdued natives is to bad men a felicity, but 
to good men a necessity.” The necessity in each case is a 
question of fact to be seriously considered. There is a 
difference between a Squeers who loves flogging because he is 
a brute and a headmaster of whom even a recently flogged 
school-boy can say that “he is a beast, but a just 
beast.” Schoolmasters are more often loved in after-life 
than during the school-days of those who often owe to 
them all that makes life worth living, and British rule 
in India will probably never be fully appreciated till 
it has done its complete work and has been replaced by 
something better suited to altered conditions. But Mr. Collier 
does see that under existing conditions there is no conceivable 
substitute that could be anything else than a curse and a 
misfortune. 

Of the lighter side of Mr. Collier’s book we have left our- 
selves no room to speak, and yet this is a very important and 
characteristic part of his method of bringing facts vividly 
before his readers. A whimsical use of paradox is one of his 
most effective and amusing traits. Such, for instance, are the 
smiling assurance that “I am not sure that any of us really 
care for justice” and his daring suggestion that the much 
talkedof “inscrutability” of the East is nothing else than 
vagueness and indefiniteness of mind and aspiration. But, 
perhaps, the pleasantest effort of Mr. Collier’s humour is his 
excellent portrait of “the Aide-de-camp.” Less brilliant in 
style, perhaps, than Aberigh Mackay’s famous sketch, it is 
more humorous, because more sympathetic. We laugh, but 
we are proud that English public schools should turn out lads 
tapable of rendering such deft and tactful social aid to over- 
worked and over-worried governors and commanders-in-chief. 

There are one or two obvious misprints, such as “ Ghanzi” 
for Ghazni and “Nun Jahan” for Nur Jahan, and a few 
other unimportant slips excusable in a traveller who makes no 
pretence of being a specialist in Indian matters. John 
Nicholson lingered for nine days after he fell at 
the gates of Delhi, and was not shot through the 
heart, The rainfall at Cherrapunji in 1861 was 
over 25 yards. Mr. Collier says that “there are half 
® dozen different languages” in India. There are 147 
@istinct languages belonging to no fewer than seven wholly 





separate families of speech. Chaudhuri Raghu-nath Singh 
would hardly recognise his name as it is spelt on p. 303, ahd 
the very pleasant and natural appreciation of the archwo- 
logical exploits of a Harvard Doctor of Philosophy at p. 330 
would have had an even more agreeable flavour had they been 
coupled with the admission that the discoveries near Peshawar 
were due to the remarkable intuition and happy suggestion of 
M. A. Foucher, who, to be sure, has the misfortune of being a 
Frenchman. But these are very slight blemishes in one of 
the brightest, cleverest, most amusing, and most suggestive 
books ever written about the East and its problems. 





IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE.* 

Ir is seldom that it falls to the reviewer to notice a book which 
deals with matter hitherto untreated, and when the book is of 
the proportions and pretensions of a “standard work” his 
task isa responsible one. If he is able to commend those 
pretensions it is an agreeable one also, and in the present case 
it is fortunately possible to declare the author's enterprise well 
justified by result. 

Irish ecclesiastical architecture is a subject which has 
practically no literature, as may be learnt from the biblio- 
graphy in Mr. Champneys’s volume, which contains among 
many works of general information only two especially rele- 
vant books, both limited in scope—Brash’s J cclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland to the close of the XIIth Century 
and Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland anterior to 
the Anglo-Norman Invasion. 

Mr. Champneys is therefore attempting to do for Ireland 
that which has been so ably dune for Scotland by Messrs, 
McGibbon and Ross—to provide an ordered history of a 
difficult subject, useful alike for study and for reference. 
The test of his achievement is the degree of his success in 
these directions, and that is certainly considerable. Short of 
an especial knowledge as great as that of the author, there is 
no means of gauging the completeness of his collection of 
material, but, whatever may be lacking, all that he includes 
is admirably arranged and, incidentally, admirably indexed ; 
and although two hundred and four pages, supplemented by 
an appendix, can contain of necessity little of minute detail, 
the student will find sufficient indications to guide him in the 
selection of buildings for original investigation. 

To the lay reader the book should appeal no less strongly. 
Ireland possesses a number of remarkable buildings, many of 
which are largely visited by lovers of the picturesque. In 
most cases they are become mere featureless ruins, but in 
some there is enough of the original design remaining to show 
the peculiarities of the national art in a very striking fashion. 
The impression made by such buildings as Ennis Abbey, 
Jerpoint, or Moyne must suggest to those most unversed 
in architectural lore that mediwval art in Ireland differs 
radically from contemporary work in England. Save at 
Iona and in some other parts of Scotland and Wales, 
there is neither parallel nor precedent for many of the 
forms which characterize late Irish Gothic, nor are the 
earlier styles without their singularities. From the Bronze 
Age to the present time the history of the national 
architecture can be traced through periods of influence 
from without and of development from within, through 
times of prosperity and pauses of arrest, through the vigour 
of progress and through the stupor of relapse. 

The earliest buildings in the island—always excepting tho 
much-discussed cromlechs —are the “ beehive” huts and 
their enclosing forts of such places as Fahan and Cabirdor- 
gan. Mr. Champneys, who is advisedly cautious in assigning 
dates to these structures, considers that they probably have 
stood “for a period which may approach (or even exceed) 
three thousand years.” The first building, however, of any 
architectural pretension that can be dated with certainty 
is the church at Tomgraney, the western part of which 
appears to have been built in the midlle of the tenth 
century. In this structure two antae or buttresses 
and a square-headed doorway combine to produce a rude 
but indisputably wsthetic quality. The west door of Fore 
Church and the church on Friar’s Island, Killaloe, evince 
@ similar effort towards comeliness, and the introduction of the 
arch gave to the later buildings of this epoch a character 








* Trish Ecclesiastical Architecture, with some notice of similar or related work 
in England, Scotland, and elsewhere, By Arthur C. Champneys, M.A. Londons 
«, Belland Sons. Dublin: Hodges, Figgisand Co, (£1 lis. 6d. net.) 
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anticipatorily suggestive of Romanesque design. In fact, as 
Mr. Champneys reminds us, these buildings in their original 
condition must have possessed considerable decorative preten- 
sions. “It must be remembered,” he says, “that what is left 
of them is like a ruined and deserted house, which naturally 
seems plain and bare; that, though there is little carving of 
the stonework, the decoration may have been, and doubtless 
often was, supplied by woodwork, painted, and by hang- 
ings no doubt showing the beautiful Irish orna- 
mentation to be seen in the manuscripts and elsewhere—not 
to speak of the metal-work, such as chalices, reliquaries, book- 
shrines, and bell-shrines, some specimens of which may be seen 
in the Dublin Museum.” 

At this point in the book the round towers of Ireland are 
described and discussed—buildings about whicb there has been 
so much foolish and wild speculation. This should now 
finally be silenced, since there appears to be no doubt that 
they were built for purposes of defence, to which they 
were admirably adapted. Before resuming the history of 
architecture proper, Mr. Champneys devotes two chapters to 
Early Irish ornament and stone-carving, which are of great 
interest. He then traces the main current of the art through 
a transitional epoch into the full flood of Romanesque, a 
period to which belong the magnificent monuments of Cashel 
and Jerpoint. Petrie’s recantation of his mistaken theory of 
dates is printed here, though this doubtless will not prevent 
his imputation of pre-Norman date to monuments undoubtedly 
Romanesque continuing to be quoted for some time to come, 

The beauties of this style in the Irish version are many and 
singular; no less beautiful, though less original, is the Early 
Gothic that followed it. The need of fortified churches was 
the cause of some peculiar features, among them the 
characteristic Irish battlement, but in the main there is little 
departure from the forms general at this time in other 
countries, 

Infinitely more interesting is the art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for which Mr. Champneys claims the title of a ‘com- 
posite national style.” His words in this connexion may be 
quoted :— 

“The condition of things architectural in Ireland towards 
A.D. 1400 appear to have been somewhat as follows. It was a com- 
paratively short time since the lancet window and other points of 
Early Gothic architecture had been in use, and, as the building of 
churches had of late been so largely in abeyance, that style can 
hardly be said to have been definitely superseded. On the other 
hand there were examples of the newer or “decorated” style in 
Ireland, and across the Channel plenty of these, along with a 
growing quantity of Perpendicular work which could hardly have 
been altogether disregarded. It seems natural that when Irish 
building again became active these influences should have united 
- ney a vernacular or national style which owed a debt to all 
of them. 


This delightful style and its later developments are composed 
of so great a variety of features and forms that it is useless to 
attempt a description of it here. The able way in which it has 
been handled by Mr. Champneys should be a strong induce- 
ment—if such be needed—to buy his book. As he points out, 
the immense amount of building which has taken place in 
Ireland in the last century has included scarcely one attempt 
to follow a national style. From such mid- Victorian designers 
as Ashlin, McUarthy, and the Hansons this was to be expected, 
bat it is sad to find no evidence that men of genius such as 
Thomas Deane and Mr. W. H. Lynn have lacked either the 
opportunity or the inclination to carry on the traditions that 
survived even until the building of Derry Cathedral in 1633. 
The Roman Church has always been curiously indifferent to 
local tradition in architecture, but it may be hoped that the 
future will see the patriotic sentiments of which the Irishman 
is so lavish inducing him to pay some attention to his 
particular heritage in Art. 





PICTURES OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH.*® 
Few men indeed are more competent than Sir William 
Ramsay to give us Pictures of the Apostolic Church. He 
is always a delightful and picturesque writer, but in the 
present “Pictures” it is something of a disappointment to 
find him keeping so near to the words of the New Testament. 
The book might almost be described as a commentary upon 





* (1) Pictures of the Apostolic Church : its Iafe and Teaching. By Sir William 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. oO 
(2) A Study of the Conversion of St. Pawl. By Reginald J. Fletcher, D.D. 
London; G, Bell aud Sons. [33. 6d. net.] 





the book of Acts, the biographical portions of §¢. Pant 
Epistles and the Epistle of St. James. Sir William po 
is, of course, a conservative among Biblical critics, Hf, m4 
only holds to the Lucan authorship of Acts, to which Professor 
Harnack has converted so many even of the more advanced 
critics, but he seems to take it for granted that the James who 
wrote the Epistle which bears his name is that same James 
whom Luke introduces to us as the brother of the Lord, 
Moreover, he maintains, with more assurance than seems to be 
quite justified, that the miraculous element in Acts cannot 
be eliminated without regarding the rest of Luke's history ag 
untrue. “The history stands as a whole, and must be judged 
accordingly, and reason, history, and evidence seem,” to our 
author, “ to prove that it is true.” After this general statement 
it is surprising to find individual occurrences, which would 
appear at first sight to be miraculous, interpreted in a modem, 
spirit. Take the following words: “To say that Jesus went 
up into heaven is a merely symbolic expression; it hag nof 
a local significance; it is an emblematic statement of the 
truth.” The phenomena of the day of Pentecost are treatedin 
like manner. As to the raising of Tabitha by Peter, our 
author, while he has assured himself of the bona fides of the 
witness who told the story to Luke, avoids expressing a definite 
opinion as to its scientific truth. 

Sir William Ramsay’s attitude towards faith is ag jp. 
spiring as it is striking. Faith, he tells us again and 
again, is the one thing needful—the one thing without which 
there is no true Christianity. By faith he means not intel. 
lectual conviction, but faith as Paul conceived it, and 
as it seems to him it is conceived throughout the New 
Testament, “as an intense and burning enthusiasm inspired 
through overpowering belief in, and realisation of, the nature 
of Jesus—an enthusiasm which drives on the man in whose 
soul it reigns to live the life of Jesus.” About this essential 
emotion our author believes St. Paul and St. James to be in 
agreement, though the latter feared lest Paul should be 
misunderstood to depreciate good works. The writer 
to the Hebrews sets forward a like doctrine, and though 
the ordinary man may fail to see the agreement between 
St. James and St. Paul, it is impossible to deny that 
in Hebrews Pauline influence is paramount. Part and 
parcel of this “faith” which illuminated the early Church is, 
we read, “one’s duty to oneself.” Paul teaches, he says, 
that you should “be always full of the joy of true religion; make 
your life a continuous, uninterrupted prayer; be grateful ia 
every part of life, for God especially desires to see in yous 
spirit of thankfulness.” This enthusiasm came upon Paul at his 
conversion and upon the original Apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost. It is the motive force—which can be traced everywhere in 
the story of the early Church—which led Paul to conceive the 
intellectual conquest of the world, and which fired men of less 
genius to sacrifice everything, even life itself, to an ideal. 

Dr. Reginald Fletcher’s new book on The Conversion of St 
Paul lies before us at this moment. While it is less fervent 
in tone than the one we have been reviewing, a great part 
being taken up with a learned and interesting® study of 
Phariseeism, it comes to much the same conclusion in regard 
to the “faith” which St. Paul taught. Everywhere in St 
Paul’s writings he traces “ the idea of a possession of a man's 
mind by an agency not himself, not necessarily irresistible by 
himself, which if he quench it not lifts him out of the common 
mental attitude of the natural man,” not only in regard to his 
acts, “ but in regard to his point of view.” The “ characteristis 
principle of life in the spirit,” he continues, “is a certain mental 
exaltation; it is to see and hear what the unquickened per 
ception does not perceive, to think what the unilluminated 
intellect does not think, to will and endure what the ul 
sanctified moral faculties do not and cannot. Life in the 
spirit is opposed to the normal life, as in the Pharisee system 
the pure is opposed to the common and unclean.” 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 
A wew verse translation of selections from the Greek At 
thology is bound to raise many expectations or, perhaps, even 
suspicions. It is pleasant to be able to feel convinced that it 
is the former rather than the latter that Mr. J. A. Pott has 
satisfied. To undertake any verse translation requires no little 
courage, but to master the difficulties of rendering 4 Greek 


ms from the Anthology. Translated by J. 4 
Trabnerand Co, [ls. 6d, net.) 





* Greek Love Songs and Epi 
Pott, London: Kegan Paul, 
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ies he ellen as those who have attempted the task will 


sa better than any, a forlorn hope. The difficulties 
which lie in the way of the translator are twofold. If he 
translates too literally he will almost certainly produce some- 
thing in very stilted and awkward English. On the other 
hand, if he paraphrases he must of necessity depart somewhat 
widely from the original. It is, however, surely the reasonable 
view that, as one language or the other has to be more or less 
i that language from which the translation is made 
—in this case the Greek—should be immolated on the altar of 
metrical necessity. This is what Mr. Pott has done, and we be- 
lieve his system is the right one. The other difficulty, whichis far 
more considerable, is to preserve something of the pungency, 
the brevity, and the condensation of the original Greek, whilst 
at the same time bearing in mind the Horatian warning 
(“ brevis esse labcro, obscurus fio”) that in endeavouring to 
condense one must be careful not to fall into obscurity. 
There is not much temptation to run into this latter extreme, 
but there is a considerable temptation to be unduly diffuse, all 
the more so because the greater the latitude which is allowed 
in this respect the easier becomes the work of the translator. 
In some cases it must be admitted that Mr. Pott has gone to 
some lengths in the direction of licence in diffuseness. Take, 
for instance, the exquisite epigram of Dionysius, of which he 
gives a@ version on yage 51. The literal translation of the 
Greek, as given by Professor Mackail, is as follows: “ You 
with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 
yourself, or your roses, or both together?” For the sake of 
the comparison we give Mr. Pott’s rendering of the same 
lines :— 
“ Which roses do you offer me, 
These on your cheek, or those beside you ? 
Since both are passing fair to see, 
Which roses do you offer me ? 
To give me both would you agree, 
Or must I choose, and so divide you ? 
Which roses do you offer me, 
These on your cheek, or those beside you ?” 
The translation is certainly felicitous, the triolet form (which 
Mr. Pott uses several times, as well as some of the other old 
French forms) being particularly charming; but at the same 
time what Dionysius conveyed in two lines is expanded by 
Mr. Pott into eight. It may be objected that this was im- 
perative if any translation were to be made at all, and perhaps 
the answer is a good one. Still, the fact of the extension has 
to be noted. Another instance is the translation of the 
Mareus Argentarius epigram on page 96, expanded from 
four lines to twelve, or, again, the two-lined epigram of Strato 
(page 98) on the theme of “ Gather ye rosebuds.” Professor 
Mackail’s prose version runs thus: “If beauty grows old, 
share it before it be gone; and if it abides, why fear to give 
away what thon dost keep?” The idea is expanded by Mr. 
Pott -— 
“Tf your beauty must wane, 
Now’s the season to share it; 
For to hoard it were vain 
If your beauty must wane, 
If it last, then again 
It were churlish to spare it; 
If your beauty must wane, 
Now’s the season to share it.” 
It is interesting to compare with this the briefer and conse- 
quently more satisfactory translation given by Lord Cromer 
among his privately printed renderings :— 
“If beauty dies, then yield a share 
Before it fades for evermore. 
But if it lasts, my love, forbear 
To treasure up an endless store.” 
On the other hand, in dealing with an epigram of Anyte, 
entitled “The Leveller” (page 24), Mr. Pott attains to what 
we cannot but consider the desired brevity, although the 
genitive case of Darius makes the second line sean a little 
awkwardly — 
“ He that in life was but a Persian slave 
Is great Darius’ equal in the grave.” 
The idea of this epigram is also represented in the very 
beautiful lines by Damascius (page 134), which Mr. Pott 
translates :-— 
“O Zosima, your soul was ever free, 
And now your body too hath liberty.” 
Here the translator keeps within the two lines of the original 
author, but he, perhaps, becomes a little obscure, because he 
fails to bring out clearly the main point of the epigram, 





namely, that Zosima (or Zosime, as the Greek gives it) was a 
slave. But we have said enough to illustrate the characteristic 
features of these translations. They remain, on the whole, in 
spite of the difficulties which they sometimes fail to surmount, 
distinctly felicitous achievements. 





MOLIERE MALGRE LUI® 

Mr. Branper Matruews’ Molitre is not, on the whole, a 
satisfactory book. The author is at his best in criticising 
the purely technical side of the plays, in showing Moliére’s 
relation to his predecessors, and his influence upon those 
who came after him. Mr. Matthews’ criticism of the plays 
as literature or as life is not illuminating; and upon the 
biographical side his work seems to us cold and lifeless. He 
is equally at fault in his presentation of the age, which he 
would seem to imagine had no other qualities than those of 
brilliance and corruption. His portrait of Louis XIV. shows 
a lamentable want of historical tact. After quoting Lord 
Morley’s saying that “the best title of Louis XIV. to the 
recollection of posterity is the protection he extended to 
Molitre,” he devotes four pages to what is not merely abuse, 
but silly and conceited abuse. Louis XIV. was not only 
one of the greatest administrators of France, he had an 
unlimited capacity for work and an unrivalled knowledge of 
men. It was with reference to these qualities that Napoleon 
spoke of him as his only rival in the history of France. 

Mr. Matthews is equally unhappy in his treatment of 
Corneille. The malice of Montfleury has left us the following 
portrait of Moliére as an actor of tragedy :— 

“Un héros de romans! Il vient, le nez an vent, 

Les pieds en parenthése et I’paule en avant, 

Sa perrnque, qui suit le costé qu'il avance, 

Plus pleine de lauriers qu’un jambon de Mayence, 

Les mains sur ses costés, d’un air peu négligé 

La teste sur le dos comme un mulet chargé, 

Les jeux fort égarés, puis débitant son réle, 

D’un hoquet éternel sépare ses paroles.” 
When Mr. Matthews speaks of Moliére’s acting he says: “ For 
the tragic parts, which he continued to impersonate to the 
end of his life, he lacked certain physical qualifications. He 
could not fairly be called good-looking; he was short and yet 
long-legged ; his eyes were wide apart, his mouth was large 
with full lips.” A moment later he finds another reason why 
Moliére failed to win popular approval as an actor of tragedy : 
“ The simple sincerity, which was appropriate in the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s tragedies and of Moliére’s comedies, 
was not really appropriate in the performance of Corneille’s 
tragedies, which were the chief vehicle for serious acting in 
France in Moliére’searly manhood. These loftily pitched pieces, 
lyric and fiery, did not lend themselves to his severely natural 
method.” We have heard Corneille’s style blamed for many 
reasons, but never before for Moliére’s stammer. Of Corneille’s 
share in Psyche he writes: “Fundamentally, the whole 
play is Moliére’s, the conduct of the story is entirely his; and 
Corneille’s sole duty was to clothe with words the action of 
the later acts. Most of the actual writing must be credited 
to the elder poet, but he was only expressing in words the 
plot planned by the younger poet.” This is not only unfair 
but impertinent ; of the whole, Molitre contributed six hundred 
and fifty verses to Corneille’s two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-six. The licence of a comedian enables Molitre to 
refer to this as “un peu de secours,” but Mr. Matthews 
degrades Corneille to the position of a mere amanuensis. 
Scarron is another of Moliére’s contemporaries to whom Mr. 
Matthews does scant justice. He mentions Moliére's debt 
to Scarron with reference to L'Ecole des Femmes; he 
does not mention the Nouvelles Tragi-comiques, from one 
of which, Les Hypocrites, Mohére drew Tartuffe, and from 
another, Les Chdtiments de L’Avarice, L’Avare. This 
omission is the more extraordinary since Mr. Matthews 
writes: “ When he [Moliére}] began to write, the comic 
drama of the French was unreal; it was under the in- 
fluence of Spanish extravagance; Scarron’s free adaptations 
were almost unrelated to real life; and if there was more 
observation and reflection in Corneille’s comedies, there was 
still not a little superficiality.” The Nouvelles Tragi-comiques 
were an imitation of Spanish models which Moliére found 
sufficiently related to real life for him to use them. 





* Moliére: His Life and His Works, By Brander Matthews. London: 
Longmans and Co, [12s, Gd. net.) 
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. We need not say more of Mr. Matthews’ book, except that 
his comparison of Molitre with Shakespeare is pressed too far. 
When he says that Shakespeare never wrote a “comedy of 
manners,” we think of The Merry Wives of Windsor, which the 
Vice-Chancellor of Dublin University has used with so great 
tact and charm in The Diary of Master William Silence; and 
when he says that “Shakespeare put his supreme comic 
creation, Falstaff, into a loosely-knit chronicle play in two 
parts,” and that consequently he is inferior to Moliére, or 
that “ the real distinction between Molitre and Shakespeare 
merely as playwrights is that Moliére is an artist always, and 
that Shakespeare is an artist only intermittently and when 
the spirit moves him,” we think of what we wrote at the 
beginning of this notice: that Mr. Matthews is at his best in 
the criticism of technique. 





GEORGIAN ARMY LISTS.* 


Tne death of Queen Anne found the British Army reduced 
almost to vanishing point. The numbers borne on the British 
establishment did not reach the meagre total of 10,000 
men, while the Irish establishment reckoned barely half that 
figure. The policy of hasty disarmament, however, which 
followed the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, soon underwent 
a reversal. The factors which dictated the military policy of 
the opening years of George I.’s reign were the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, Alberoni’s conduct of the external affairs of 
Spain, and the menacing attitude of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
These dangers led toa considerable increase of the British 
Army, and thus we find twenty-one new regiments of 
horse and foot raised in July, 1715, and thirteen more 
added to the Irish establishment in the following year. The 
military preparations of the Whig ministry were, however 
subject to no less violent fluctuations than those of their pre- 
decessors. The thirteen Irish regiments were all disbanded 
within a year and a half, and by the end of 1718 the British 
establishment had been reduced by eleven regiments. 

In a prefatory chapter on “The Early Georgian Era” 
Mr. Dalton makes some mention of these matters. Unfortu- 
nately his acoount is by no means complete, nor is it easy to 
foliow through a maze of somewhat irrelevant anecdote. 
Thus, no information is given about the subsequent career, or 
even the names, of the twenty-one regiments raised in 1715, 
though presumably the eleven regiments disbanded in 1718 
were of their number; and in any case there are discrepancies 
between the lists of regiments disbanded as variously given 
in the British Establishment table, 1715, in the table of 
Supplementary Commissions, 1715-1719, and in the prefatory 
chapter. Moreover, what little is to be gleaned about the 
army from Mr. Dalton’s account is inextricably entangled 
with a mass of information about such matters as “ Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge,” how many times Bolingbroke bowed in 
doing homage to King George, the identity of the lady who 
figured as Lady Mayoress in the Lord Mayor’s procession of 
1714, anecdotes about the escape of Jacobite prisoners who 
have no other claim to be rescued from oblivion, anonymous 
letters, petitions, and much more of the same sort. 

The reader who bases his expectations upon the title 
of this book is not unlikely to be disappointed. “ George 
the First’s Army” sounds attractive, but there is little 
in Mr. Dalton’s work to satisfy the student of military 
history or of the development of British military policy, or to 
assist research into the growth of the armed forces of the 
British Crown. The book is planned as a work of reference, 
of which the principal contents are various lists relating to the 
officers of the army during the period from 1714 to 1719. 
The lists are supplemented by short biographical notes in the 
case of some of the more distinguished officers, but for the 
most part only the senior regimental officers are considered 
worthy of notice in this way. From the point of view of com- 
piling a useful book of reference it would seem to be essential 
that the lists should be annotated as fully as possible—especially 
when the number of similar names and the vagaries of 
spelling in the originals are considered. There is, indeed, in a 
prefatory note, a general reference to the annotated lists in 
Mr. Dalton’s series of English Army Lists and Commission 
Registers, 1661-1714, but as that work is in six volumes, and 
as the present lists contain no detailed references to it, the 
note is not of much assistance. 





* George the First's Army, 1714-1727. By Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S, Vol. I. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd, [2ls. net.) 





Prefixed to the Commission Lists is a series of short Mg 


graphical sketches, whose subjects were officers of more 
less distinction in the early years of the eighteenth cen; - 
Some of these are very slight, and amount to little more than 
a bare record of services. The greater number of the articles 
are not new, having been contributed to various Periodicals 
between 1888 and 1903; but there is printed for the first time 
an interesting letter from the Duke of Argyll, written just 
before the battle of Sheriffmuir in justification of his condug 
of the operations against Mar. 

The book is handsomely got up, and the illustration 
decidedly call for a word of praise. 





TOY DOGS.* 

Ts book deals with every imaginable aspect of the toy dog, 
from the best method of combing the champion’s ears befor 
his appearance on the show bench to accounts and portraits of 
his most remote Chinese, Dutch, or even Greek ancestors, ln 
fact, to the uninitiated, the delightful photographs of goog 
pictures by Paolo Veronese, Van Mieris, Morland, Titian, de, 
each showing a little lap-dog in the foreground, will be th 
most interesting feature in the book. They show, too, that 
the cult of tiny toy dogs is by no means “a sign of the 
times” and a proof of modern decadence, but that they wer 
just as popular in England when the New World was first 
opening its wonders to the adventurous youth of Elizabeth's 
Court as they are to-day. Then it was that the “ smallie hound” 
of Chaucer began to be considered an almost necessary 
adjunct to a lady’s portrait, and the fashion grew and 
grew until we find that in the pictures of about 1660 the 
tiny creatures have assumed ear-rings and little jewelled 
collars, and lie back in their mistresses’ arms with even mom 
than their usual air of hauteur and superiority. 

In the practical part of her book Mrs. Lytton very rightly 
deprecates the absurd and grotesque types of dog which are 
so frequently bred for show purposes. The only saving grace 
of the toy dog is beauty, and if this is sacrificed to “ points,” 
and the creature is moreover “ semi-idiotic” and very delicate 
from the effects of inbreeding, it had better be drowned at 
birth. The accounts of Mrs. Lytton’s own dogs, ‘ Champion 
Windfall,’ ‘ Ben,’ ‘ Bunthorne,’ and a host of puppies and 
lesser stars, are most amusing. Even the “ darlings of the 
show-ring” have their human moments, and Mrs. Lytton's 
chief Blenheim spaniel, the winner of thirteen championships, 
can be as naughty and as playful as the most mongrel of 
mongrel terriers that ever delighted the heart of a schoolboy. 

The hints as to the rearing of puppies are interesting, and 
show incidentally how difficult a task this is. The employ- 
ment of a cat as a foster-mother is recommended, but 
one wonders which of one’s cat friends would deign to under- 
take the care of these helpless little aliens. Toy dog shows, 
according to Mrs. Lytton, are generally scenes of moral 
carnage ; and the sketches of irate ladies holding their despised 
‘Fidos’ under their arms, and telling the judge what they 
think of him and his sense of fairness, would deter most 
men from undertaking such an office. 

Altogether the book, in spite of its restricted and by no 
means inspiring subject, is very efficient, and combines a 
practical handbook on showing, breeding, &c., with an interest- 
ing illustrated history of the various types. We wish all 
writers on sporting subjects were as thorough, as readable, as 
scholarly, and as full of literary charm. The book, indeed, is 
a proof of the value of heredity. We expect instinct of letters 
from Byron’s great-granddaughter no matter what the subject 
and here, at any rate, we are not disappointed. 





NOVELS. 
THE JOB SECRETARY.t 
Mrs. WILFRID Warp bas written such an interesting and 
original book in The Job Secretary that the improbabilities of 
the plot may be readily overlooked. That people closely 
linked and suddenly severed in the past should be brought 
together after many years in such a fantastic way borders on 
the miraculous. Handled by a writer of less subtlety and 
distinction, the situation would have been intolerable. But, 





* Toy Dogs and their Ancestors. By the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lytton. London: 
Duckworth and Co. [30s. net.] 


t The Job Secretary: An Impression. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, London: 
Longmans and Co. [4s. 6d.) 
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rs of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s books will admit without 
r, these are precisely the qualities in which she 
d the strange story of Frank Norbury’s novel is 
manner which, if it does not carry irresistible 
is so artistic and persuasive that we forget the 
ood of the strange convergences on which it 
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conviction, 18 8 
inherent unlikelib 


—_ Norbury, a youngish man, comfortably off, married 


to an amiable little Dresden shepherdess of a wife, is a good 
type of the accomplished, refined, literary amateur. He has 
achieved a certain success by the graceful decorative charm of 
jig novels, but so far life-likeness—the vis vivida—has been 
jacking. Nor is this to be wondered at when one considers 
that be has never eaten his bread with tears or gone through 
any storm or stress in the whole of his comfortable, well- 
pourisbed little life. Atthe moment we make his acquaintance 
he is seriously perturbed because the lady who acts as his 
amanuensis has to go away fora month. A substitute has to 
be found at once, and the agency to which he applies sends 
alady whose incompetence is revealed at the very outset. 
She can neither type nor write shorthand with any efficiency, 
and her script, though picturesque, is almost illegible. But 
Mrs. Carstairs is a lady with traces of great beauty, extremely 
intelligent, and highly critical ; in other words a most interest- 
ing and stimulating companion. For instead of being devoted 
to the labours of dictation and transcription, these daily meet- 
ings resolve themselves into discussions of the novel and the 
character of the heroine, a femme incomprise, with the result 
that Norbury is led to reconstruct it on the lines suggested 
by his secretary. Laura (the heroine) is happily married to a 
husband who adores her, but her happiness is wantonly ship- 
wrecked by his sudden infatuation for another woman and 
his cruel resentment of her very natural jealousy. Now this 
js Mrs. Carstairs’s own story, and its incorporation in Nor- 
bury’s book lends vitality to the portrait of the heroine. He 
is conscious, however, that the character of the hueband is un- 
convincing and shadowy, and in a moment of unusual expansion 
discusses the subject before his friends Lady Cromleigh, the 
widow of a distinguished public servant, and Sir Walter Middle- 
ton,an eminent Indian official. Subsequently Sir Walter Mid- 
dieton and Lady Cromleigh independently volunteer illuminat- 
ing suggestions as to the way in which the characters of the 
husband and the other woman should be treated so as to give 
them fair play. It thus comes about that the novel is written 
by Norbury in collaboration with three other persons, with 
results which bid fair to transcend any of his previous 
efforts. He supplies the final literary form, the decorative 
embellishments, while their suggestions infuse the element 
of vitality hitherto lacking. We have said enough to 
give our readers a clue to Norbury’s reluctant decision to 
withhold what he feels to be his masterpiece from publication, 
and must refer them to the novel itself for the dénotiment in 
which Norbury is rewarded for sinking the artist in the 
reconciler, We have said nothing of the bearing of this colla- 
boration on his own domestic life. It is enough to say that 
the clearing-up of one tangle extricates him from another, and 
allends happily. By this achievement and by the ingenuity 
and sympathy with which she hus treated a complex and 
delicate situation Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has maintained and 
added to her reputation. 





The Real Mrs. Holyer. By E.M. Channon. (Hutchinson and Co. 
és.)—This is a very attractive story, steadily increasing in interest 
up tothe dénowement. It is difficult to describe without giving 
away the interest of the story; but this is in itself a favourable 
testimony : many novels, though cleverly written, have no interest 
of the kind. The characters talk brilliantly, and do and suffer 
surprising things, but we do not care “a brass farthing” what 
becomes of them. From Margery Lennard we part as from a 
friend. We are sorry that we shall see and hear no more of her— 
how glad we are to get away from the average heroine !—we are 
glad that her courage and loyalty have their due reward. One or 
‘wo little blemishes may be mentioned. We have no means of 
knowing how badly a woman may behave to the governess whom 
she employs. We can believe a good deal, for some women have a 
genius for making themselves disagreeable; still, we cannot but 
think that Mrs. Croome is an exaggeration. Something of the 
“ame kind may be said of the audacious advances of Flora Croome. 
When we meet Flora again we find her with a title which she 
could not possibly have borne. The nephew of a peer being 
but heir-presumptive, could not have had the courtesy title 





belonging to the heir-apparent. To finish with a word of praise— 
the recognition of the dead. Denzil in the chapel is quite 
admirable. 

The Downsman. By Maude Goldring. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
This “Story of Sussex” is a fine, picturesque tale, full of good 
dialogue, of vivid drawing of character, and of exciting incident; 
but, we cannot help asking, is it really the Sussex that we know? 
The date is fixed clearly enough: “England was looking forward 
to the magnificence of Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee.” But 
then the Downsman himself and Isaac with his lawless crew 
seem to suggest a much earlier time. Can the events described 
in the concluding chapters have happened within the last 
quarter of a century? Not even the mention of the Socialist 
Rural League reassures—in fact, we cannot reconcile this organisa- 
tion with the Sussex that we know. Of course this does not really 
make much difference to our pleasure in reading: the dramatis 
personae are real enough, whatever we may think of their suiting 
the time. A much more serious question is, then, “is there 
pleasure in reading?” There is the pleasure that good literary 
work cannot but give: we are old-fashioned enough to want some- 
thing more. 

The Under Man. By Joseph Clayton. (Martin Secker. 6s.)— 
This is a story of a clerk who, losing his position, is forced by his 
grandfather to enter the ranks of the unskilled labourer. Being 
dismissed his employment in consequence of a strike he goes to 
Canada, where he fails to make a livelihood and becomes a sailor. 
Whether it is true that he would lose all chance of getting a ship 
because he spoke once or twice in favour of trade unions seems a 
little doubtful, but at any rate, this is the course of the story, and 
naturally enough he goes under financially in consequence of this 
failure. In the end he heroically assumes the burden of the 
crime of manslaughter which has been committed by another man. 
The real culprit is a missionary, who thinks that his mission is going 
so prosperously that the hero of the book may well bear penal ser- 
vitude for his sake for a little while, though he intends to return 
and release him. The author leaves the reader with the assurance 
that the hero will at any rate be let out of prison, though as he 
has been so unsuccessful hitherto in earning his living there 
seems little prospect for him after his release. The book is 
interesting as showing the point of view of those much-mistaken 
workers who seem to imagine that employers band together to 
deprive them of any amelioration in their condition. Neither the 
author nor his characters pay the slightest attention to the fact 
that industrial concerns must be governed by the laws of econo- 
mics, and that it is often impossible to raise wages and carry out 
at the same time contracts already entered into. 

Reapas_e Novets.—The Laws of Leflo. By the author of 
Miss Molly. (John Ouseley. 2s. net.)—A story of white people 
who have settled in a strange backwater in Africa, and who carry 
out the perfectly just and fair laws of their founders with 
disastrous effect. A True Woman. By Baroness Orcazy. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)\—A murder story in which the police 
cannot, and the reader will not, very easily guess the true criminal, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review im other forms.] 


We have received Volume II. of Some Old Devon Churches, by 
John Stabb. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The first 
volume appeared in 1909, and has proved, we are glad to hear, a 
great success. It gave details as to dates, styles, monuments, 
registers, rood screens, &c., of some hundred churches. The 
volume now before us treats of one hundred and seven, and there 
yet remain enough to furnish material fora third volume. This 
is promised if the reception of the second is favourable. Certainly 
The epitaphs given should alone 

The illustrations number 162. 


it is a work to be possessed, 
suffice to make good this claim. 


In the series of “The Antiquary’s Books,” under the general 
editorship of J. Charles Cox, LL.D. (Methuen and Co.), we have 
The Castles and Walled Towers of England, by Alfred Harvey, 
7s. 6d. net. Mr. Harvey has had a large subject to handle, and 
has evidently taken pains to do his work satisfactorily. The 
number of castles of which some traces still exist is not far off a 
thousand, of which considerably more than a hundred present 
features of great interest. Of walled towns there are eight in all, 
though others possess considerable remains of what were once 
complete fortifications. Chester and York are examples of the 
first, Oxford of the second. This is a highly interesting volume, 
and its value as a practical guide is of the highest. 





Edited by Arthur Reynolds, M.A, 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Reynolds has been 


The Churchman’s Guide. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
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assisted by various contributors, whose names, given in the Preface, 
sufficiently indicate the school of thought to which the manual 
belongs. On the whole we should say that the “ Guide” is more to 
be trusted in matters of law than in matters of theology. We 
cannot carry this criticism into detail, but here is a significant in- 
stance. In the item “ North Side of the Table” we read: “There 
has been much disputing over the meaning of the rubrical direction 
that the priest is to begin the Eucharist standing at the north 
side of the altar.” But the rubrical direction says nothing of an 
“altar,” a word which does not occur in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


Wesley and Kingswood and its Free Churches. By George Ayres. 
(Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 2s. 6d. net.)—There is no name 
more frequently connected with that of John Wesley than Kings- 
wood. Here we are told about the place—a coal region, originally 
a royal forest—its population and industry, and the spiritual work 
done there by Wesley and others, for there have been other 
activities besides that of the Methodists. All this makes an in- 
teresting story, not unrelieved by some lighter anecdote, as of the 
collier who, having been convinced that he was one of the elect, 
proceeded to administer a beating to his wife. 

The Knight of the Red Cross; or, The Romance of Archbishop 
Abbot’s Tomb in the Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Guildford, Surrey. By Philip G. Palmer. (Frank Lasham, Guild- 
ford. 1s. net,)—This curious little pamphlet describes the 
beautiful Jacobean tomb of Archbishop Abbot in the parish 
church at Guildford. The tomb is ornamented with some charm- 
ing marble figures, and the writer of the pamphlet seeks to prove 
that the imagery and symbolism of the tomb were drawn from the 
first book of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” To quote the writer's 
words :— 

“By subtle allusions, and light touches here and there, the 
monument was designed to illustrate both the career of St. 
George and the strenuous Christian life of the ecclesiastic who 
bore his name. But it was as the Christian warrior rather than 
the Church dignitary that George Abbot was intended to be com- 
memorated.” 

This theory seems to us by no means impossible, for Archbishop 
Abbot was a humanist and man of letters. This is proved by the 
fact that, good Protestant and preacher of the Gospel as he was, he 
chose for the inscription over the door of the beautiful hospital 
with which he adorned Guildford not a text of Scripture, but the 
line from Virgil: ‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit.” As one sees the 


old men and women passing out of the High Street under the arch | 


into the sun-light of the exquisite little quadrangle, one feels that 
no inscription could be more appropriate. Quiet, rest, and ease is 
the note of the whole building. It is pleasant to think that, 
though Abbot loved his Virgil, he did not neglect the great 
English singer of the generation which preceded him, and that 
Spenser was in his mind when the Archbishop ordered his tomb. 





We have received a number of very useful “Short French 
Readers,” under the general editorship of W. O. Brigstocke, B.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) These are classified as “ Second,” “Third,” 
and “Fourth Year Readers.” Two examples of each are before 
us: La Mule du Pape, §c., par Alphonse Daudet, edited by T. H. 
Burbidge, M.A., and Les Quatorze Saints, par Von Riehl, edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke, B.A. (second year). Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur, 
par MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by Miss Violet Stork, and 
L’Affaire des Contrebandiers, par R. Tépffer, edited by H. M. 
O’Grady (third year); these are priced at 4d. Le Bienvenu, par 
Victor Hugo, edited by H. M. O’Grady, and Mémoires du Général 
Marbot, edited by B. L. Rawes, B.A., 6d. The titles are sufficient 
to show how good has been the choice. Questions and exercises 
have been supplied. 


Confirmation: a Manual for Candidates and Teachers. By L. M. 
Bagge. (Robert Scott. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume consists of nine 
lessons which may be used in the instruction of Confirmation 
classes. It might be advantageously put into the hands of 
candidates, to be supplemented by such explanations and illustra- 
tions as are available. Suggestions for meditation and prayer are 
made and references given to appropriate Scriptures and to 
suitable hymns. All pains, in fact, are taken to carry out what 
seems to be the Anglican ideal, that this rite of Confirmation 
should be regarded as a “ reasonable service.” 


The Servant of the Lord. By R. H. Kennett, D.D. (Edward 
Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is an examination of that part of the 
book of Isaiah of which ch. liii. is the best known passage. Pro- 
fessor Kennett is disposed on critical and linguistic grounds to 
assign this in the main to a quite late date—in fact, to the 
Maccabean epoch. 





Pe 
The Stock Exchange. By Francis Hirst. (Williams and N 

1s. net.)—This is a volume of the “Home University Lj 
Modern Knowledge.” It is not always easy to understand—|x 
any ordinary reader try to puzzle out the dealings of the rustic 
speculator as described in “ Wall Street ”—but the moral jg plain 
enough: Do not speculate; “the odds are heavily against thy 
amateur speculator ”; in four cases out of five he loses, Unter. 
tunately the way of the man who wants to make a legitimate “ 
of his money, who desires, that is, a safo investment bringing ina 
moderate interest, is full of perils. Something like ruin my 
follow operations made in perfect good faith and without the least 
wish to gamble. We could mention an industrial concern, the 210 
shares of which were quoted twenty years ago at more 
£20, and can now be bought for a few shillings. Yet ther has 
been no visible catastrophe. The movements of business have left 
the thing high and dry. Even Consols and other public funds, 
and railways, are liable to changes which mean much to the 
ordinary investor. Mr. Hirst’s book will be found interesting, 
and should be useful. Only we remember the saying; «y, 
man profits by the experiences of others ; few profit even by they 
own.” : 


Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europs, 
By A. N. Holcombe, Ph.D. (Constable and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a volume in the series of “Harvard Economic Studies.” Ip thy 
United States there has been for some years past competition ip 
the telephone business. “The public is now reconsidering thy 
policy of competition.” Dr. Holcombe does not champion on 
cause or another ; he gives facts, and his book cannot fail to jy 
useful. 


Eastern Pacific Lands. By F. W. Christian. (Robert. Scott 
7s. 6d. net.)—Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands are the region 
which Mr. Christian sets himself to describe. It is a somewhat 
melancholy story, as compressed in the Preface, which has bee 
contributed by Mr. Martin Luther Rouse. The country is 
beautiful, the climate all that can be desired, and nature prodigal 
in its bounty, but man is failing; and, it would seem, he hy 
failed most quickly and most completely where he had the 
cannibal habit. The book is full of interesting matter set off by 
good illustrations. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Besant (A.), Essays and Addresses, Vol. I.: Psychology, cr 8vo 

(Theosophical Publishing Co.) net 
Bleloch (W. E.), The Witwatersrand System, roy 8vo ...(Marlborough) net 50 
Briggs (R. A.), Essentials of a Country House, 8vo (Batsford) net 74 
Buchanan (J. F.), Practicai Alloying, 8vo ...........................-.....(Spon) net 16 
Burch (G. J.), Pronunciation of English by Foreigners, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3” 

Carpenter (J. E.), The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ, er 8vo 
(P. Green) net 4 
Clague (J.), Cooinaghtyn Manninagh, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 3 
Cohen (A.), The Declaration of London, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Dowsley (W. G.), Church Accounts, oblong folio ...............(1. Pitman) net # 
Figgis (D.), The Crucibles of Time, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Dent) net 26 
Foy (S8.), An Unnatural Mother, cr 8vo cessceececeeeeeeceess Adaynwood) 
Godfrey (W. H.), History of Architecture in London, 8vo ...(Batsford) net 78 
Hain (H. M.), Hans, There is Victory in the Cross, cr 8vo ..{E. Stock) # 
Hart (J. H.), Cacao, 8V0..........cccccccssssseeccsseessessnseeeeesceseeeee( Duckworth) net 78 
Hosie (J. F.), Elementary Course in English, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3” 
(Constable) 60 


Johnston (M.), The Long Roll, cr 8vo 
.(Rebman) net 158 


Kilner (W. J.), The Human Atmosphere, 8vo.... 
Montgomery (W. M.), The Story Girl, cr 8vo ...... ...(1. Pitman) 60 
Moreland (A. M.), Through South Westland, 8vo Witherby) net 76 
Miller’s My System for Ladies, 8vo ............(“‘ Health and Strength ’’) net 28 
Murdoch (W. H. F.), Ventilation of Electrical Machinery, cr 8vo 
(Whittaker) net 3 
Palin (G.) and Martin (E.), The Chairman’s Manual, cr 8vo 
I. Pitman) net 2 
Pankhurst (E. 8.), The Suffragette, cr 8vo (Gay & Hancock) net 60 
Pasture (Mrs. H. de la), Master Christopher, cr 8vo .........(Smith & Elder) 6% 
Paterson (M.), Auto-inoculation in Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 4to 
(Nisbet) net 210 
Peters (O. H.), Observations upon the Natural History of Epidemic 
Diarrhea, 4to (Camb. Univ. Press) net 79 
Poole (C. H.), A Treasury of Bird Poems, cr 8vo i i 
Power (W.), Pavement and Highway, cr 8vo . wed 
ueen Flora’s Recollections, cr 8vo 
id (D. A.), Memories of the Crimean War, Jan. 1855 to June 1856, 
imp 8v (St. Catherine’s Press) net 210 
Scott (W. M.), The Serpent—a Tale, cr 8vo (Lynwood) 6” 
Sinclair (J.), Bible Beginnings, cr 8V0 .............000..ce000005 _.(E. Mackay) net 58 
Steiner (R.), The Submerged Continents of Atlantis and Lemuria, cr 8vo 
(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 3 
Taylor (T. U.), Backbone of Perspective, cr 8vo ... vwseesseeeeee (Spon) net 48 
Twelvetrees (W. N.), Practical Design of Reinforced Concrete Beams and 
Columns, cr 8vo (Whittaker) net 6% 
Ward (E.), Patricia Pen SE EL 
Ward (B.), The Life of the ned and Pious Dr. Henry More, cr 8vo 
(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 5@ 
Weare (W.), Public Library Reform, 12mo ...........................(Simpkin) net 5” 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, Londos 
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Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per {b.—in 1 Ib., tb. andi lb. Tins, 





Major Watrer Wincrietp writes:—‘‘The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London 


An Interesting Morning 

A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after- 
neon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You will find 
here a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques, 
reminiecent of the romance of bygone days, Beautiful 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashioned by true artists really 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are the 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and, in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modern Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced. There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur, 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration. 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 
(GILL & REIGATE), 
73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 








OBESITY ‘4% 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 








your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St. London, W. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA, 

YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By K.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 

From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 
July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 
August 5 to 4 jords (13g 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, 
F ROM £lLA 


Simple and 
Booklet free from 





* From Southampton July 5 
For further particulars apply for Mlustrated Booklet. B.N, 


R. M. Ss. e THE ROYAL MAIL 
bd STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
Lon don: 1: 18 Moorgate | Street, E.C., or 32° Coc kspur Street, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COM PANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS...... £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID Sites .++++--- 90,000,000. 





BY ‘SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Th jrand P d Gold Medal, F 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize eneaes 

TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, ard Chro- 


The only Grand Prize awarded for 


nometers. 
mepeatem, Chronographs, and 


Astron »mical 

— 7 Cc TTT 

W CATALOGUE free on application. 

ES “DENT and Co. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,C90,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing fer the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Its 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums cn an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invite« 

ROBERT LEWIS, General M wager. 








ACCIDENTS oF att xinps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH é. MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE co. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,00' 
Paid up, £200,000. Claims paid, over 6,060,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


HOUSES WANTED OR TO LET. 
{ URNISHED HOUSE “WANTE D, close to sea and in 


the country, in Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, or Devonshire, perfect 
sanitation and go od w ater supply, for five weeks from the middle of August. 
House should be detached and have garden and be close to or within easy 
reach of mountain country. House should contain 8 or 10 bedrooms and 3 
good sitting rooms. Answer to 8,. Speciator Ollice, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, stating rent per week. No agents’ unmarked catalogues 
will be reac da. 





{(OUNTRY VICARAGE TO LET furnished for five or 
J six weeks about middle of July; charming and bracing situation; three 
reception, eight bed and dressing rooms; tennis and croquet lawns; garden 
produce; carriages near. Six guineas weekly. Address: VICAR, Rowledge, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


] FeV Seeiee OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications from Graduate s for the post of SECRETARY 


in the department of the University Extension Registrar ata salary of £25). 
The Secretary will be associated chiefly with the work of the University 
Extension Lectures and Tutorial Classes. 
Applications, addressed to the PRINCIPAL (from whom farther particulars 
may be obtained), must reach the University not later than Saturday, Ist July. 
HENRY A. MIERS, 
Principal, 


University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 
(joRN WALL EDUCATION. “COMMITTEE. 


HIGHE R I EDUCATION. 


BODMIN COUNTY SCSOOL, 


Wanted in September next, a SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, age not 
less than 26, to teach French and English. Ability to take Class Singing and 
part in Games will be a recommendation. Degree or its equivalent essential ; 
also experience in a good secondary scho al; training desirable. Salary £155, 
rising by annual increments of £ 10 to £17 A higher initial salary may be 
paid to a specially enitable candidate, App 4 on or before 5th July, 1911, to 
the HEAD MASTER, County School, Bodmin, 

léth June, 1911. 


QoutuPorr MUN 


VICIPAL GIRLS Ss’ 
SCHOOL. 


SECONDARY 


ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

Wanted for September, an English Specialist to teach English Literature 
and Grammar. legree or equivalent and good experience essential. Games 
desirable. Salary £110—£130, according to experience, rising by annual 
increments to £100. Forms of a pplication may be obtained from the HEAD 
MISTRESS, and must be returned not later than June 28th. 


N ILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
WANTED. Science Mistress. Experienced. Botany. Salary from 
£110 to £130, according to experience. Also ‘Gs ames Mistress for drill, dancing, 
swimming, needlework, etc. Salary from £580 to £100, according to experience. 
Apply :—The PRINCIPAL, Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 
NSURANCE CLERK (Junior) wanted. Must be under 
19 years of age, anda good knowledge of at least one modern foreign language 
is indispensable. Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous empl »yment (if any), to the Manager, Fire Department, 
Guardian Assurance Company, 1 mited, I, Lombard Street, E.C. 


>») HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, “GRAHAMS- 
TOWN, 8S. AFRICA.—WANTED, LECTURER IN FRENCH, with 
knowledce of y emer Initial salary £2300; passage money £40. Duties begin 
September. plications, with testimonials, must reach F, J. WYLIE 
9 South Parks Had, Oxford, not later than Thursday, July 6th, 


RT “MAST ER, who is qualified to act also as Assistant 
i Method-Master, wanted in September. Particulars on application 
n dorsed Art Master) to the PRINCIPAL, College, Chester, 
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OUNTY OF LONDON. 


‘The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 
rositions :— 

(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified to teach General Elementary 
Science and Botany at the County Secondary School, Kentish Town, to com- 
uence work iu September next. A knowledge of modern methods of teaching 
geozravhy will be an additional qualification. 

(6) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified to teach Mathematics and 
Chemistry or Physics at the County Secondary School, Clapham, to commence 
work in September next, A knowledge of French will be an additional 
qualification. 

Candidates ynust have passed a final examination for a degree held by a 
recogniscd university. ‘The miuimum salary attaching to each position is £120 
a yenr, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a 
maximum of £22. A commencing salary higher than the minimum will, 
however, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory 
experience of work of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40 to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.,to whom they must 
be returned not later than ll a.m. on Monday, 3rd of July, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed “ H. 4°’ and must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
19th June, 1911. 





OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIT. INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, 
Kentish Town, qualitied to teach Geography and Nature Study throughout the 
School, to commence work at the beginning of the Autumn Term, 1911. A 
knowledge of Mathematics would be regarded as an additional qualification. 
Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a 
recognized University. The minimum salary attaching to the position is £120 
a year, rising t inal increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a 
maximuwun of £ A commeucing salary higher than the minimum will, how- 
ever, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience 
of work of « similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form Hi. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Councii, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 5th July, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on 
the subject must be endorsed “ H, 4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
20th June, 1911. 


(eas wane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in September next THREE ASSISTANT MASTERS, one to 
teach Mathematics and Physics and the other two to cover the following 
subjects, viz., French, English, Classics, Geography, Music. Games a 





recommendation. The salary in cach case is £120, rising by annual increments | 


of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable 


candidate with experience. Apply on or before Ist July to the HEAD | 


MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 
10th June, 1911. 


Rrrox 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

The Governors of the above-named School intend to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Head Mistress to begin work in September next. 

Candidates must hold a Degree or equivalent Diploma from a University in 
the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Previous Secondary School experience is essential, and the possession of a 
teaching Diploma will be an advantage. 

Commencing Salary £200 per annuin. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent Testimonials, 
should be made not later than July 10th upon a form of application which may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

M. KIRKLEY, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Town Hall, Ripon, 
9th June, 1911, 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, early in September, 1911, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
German and French. ‘Teaching experience and a knowledge of conversational 
methods are essential. Preference will be given to a candidate with a Degree 
in Arts. 

Salary £160, rising to £200. 

For Form of Application (which must be returned as early as possible) apply, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

19th June, 1911. 


(pete SECONDARY SCHOOL, YORKS. 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER. 
(a) MISTRESS, chiefly for English Subjects (salary £110—£140, according to 
qualifications and experience). 

(b) MISTRESS, chiefly for Domestic Subjects and Science (salary £120 to £130). 
(c) MISTRESS, chiefly for Physical Exercises (salary £110). 
(4) MASTER or MISTRESS, chiefly Art (salary £110), 

The two latter posts may be joint appointments with neighbouring schools. 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned, should be sent in 
at once to C. T. LIGHTLEY, Clerk, 77 Carlton Street, Castleford, Yorkshire, 


fy HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CON- 
‘4 STANTINOPLE.—Required in September, SENIOR ASSISTANT 
with Science Degree. Salary £80, with board, residence, laundry, medical 
attendance. Al! holidays may be spent in the School. Fare home paid every 
two years. Applications, with full statement of qualifications, age, education, 
and experience, to MISS CHARTERS, 26 Gateley Road, Stockwell, 8.W. 











AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGR 
SAFFRON WALDEN.—WANTED in September, LECTURER ™ 
English, Geography, and History. Should be trained, have experiem 
degree, or its equivalent. Will be required to help in professional — and 
of students and to teach method of her subjects. Salary £100 with bow 
residence, laundry, and medical attendance. Apply Principal, ’ 


Wy aa for September, 1911, for a large School ¢ 

the Daughters of gentlepeople in the North of England, a MISTR sor 
to take quasi-responsible charge of a House of 60 Girls. Age over 30 E Esg 
ence in school life and work essential. Some teaching in special Pa 
necessary. Churchwoman, Salary from £100 (resident), according to a 
cations.—Apply, Miss Bopr, Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough, quae. 








Y 7 ala oo 
OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTER 
SEA.—WANTED in September next, a lady as RESIDENT TUTO . 

to take charge of the English Department. Particulars may be obtained x 
application to the PRINCIPAL. be 


———— 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premi 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 

SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY aAynp 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
3, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1911-1912. 
STUDENTS are received for any number of Selected Lessons or Coy 
SPECIAL TRAINING for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA. Lap 

HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNDRESSES TRAINED. 

LECTURES on HOME SICK NURSING, HOUSEKEEPING 

HYGIENE, &c. . 

TEACHERS TRAINED in:—(1) COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, ana 
HOUSEWIFERY. (2) NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING, ang 
MILLINERY. 

NEXT COURSE for TEACHERS begins on 12th September. Candidates 

must enrol by July 15th. 

THE FOLLOWING NEW COURSES WILL BE COMMENCED NEXT 
SESSION :— 

(1.) POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE asa Training for Home Life for 
Young Ladies who have completed their ordinary education 

(2.) TRAINING FOR THE PRINCESS LOUISE LADY NURSES FoR 
CHILDREN. 

7 (3.) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WorK 
as a Training for Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, 
Members of Care Committees, and of Charity Organisation Societies, 

BOARDING-HOUSES for STUDENTS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL 

CRESCENT. Prospectus on Application. 


[eooRecesrsD LICHFIELD CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The Right Rev. and Hon. The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 





The Michaelmas term begins Sept. 18th. 1911. 
Head Mistress: Miss D. M. V. Hodge, M.A. 
Classical Honour Moderations, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
Accommodation for day Pupils and Boarders. 
Fees moderate. Special terms for Clergymen's Daughters if desired. 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary—The Rev, Canos 
MORTIMER, The Close, Lichfield. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificate 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 





psizosss HELENA COLLEGE 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, 66g 
to 75gs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66g¢3. a year. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 
( UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURNE- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentiemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Kink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th 
Next vacancies in September, 


7 eserss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 





Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained om 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


gt. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


Waa GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (iate Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 331 Liscard. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—aA. 
LEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
‘ edical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
. including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
'cholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘eachers of Physical 
eaeeation The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
+ ‘ical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Me lomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 
eECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of ees knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, ook-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
eon permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
re Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY’ 
~~ LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
gnd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
Ss Dnt A ATT AnD WaARLrW at + 
RROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
first-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses in College 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and the 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for aoe under 12. Strong Staff, newly built 
remises, tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding, 
jead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
chool and house buildings; I4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
nd bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 























RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
L.L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all meio. Games and Gymnastics under 
eualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of methods. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 


application. 





T LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
S Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHOP,.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
2 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
found education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages, Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





NV ELROSE,GRANGE ROAD,CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOOL 
I for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on modern 
ines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for weekly 
boarders. Fees moderate. Head Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL. 


VASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400 ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 











Q?. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
h ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years, Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head Mistress. 2 ea 

INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 














ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

OXFORD. 


HERWELL AL 











H A L L , 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Py > of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a Loan Fund. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great a elt for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministe rs’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 








abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 





HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
kK) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderatefees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


Ot ey LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi pal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
‘TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
h Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 
lars and testimonials from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








ss UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

A Course of training extending over one year is provided for Graduates of 
this or other Universities who desire to take up posts as Masters or Mis- 
tresses of Secondary Schools. 

The course, which extends over an academic year, includes practice in 
approved Schools, in addition to lectures on the History and Theory of 
Education, Ethics and Psychology, and School Hygiene. 

The lecture courses begin on October 3, 1911, but students may be advised to 
begin their School work in September. The fee forthe course is £10. Further 
particulars may be had from the undersigned. 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A, 

Registrar. 





—= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EPINBURGH AcapEMY, 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 
Enrolment for Session 1911-12, 


Tt is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of BOYS be made for 
October, 1911. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, Sth July. 

It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are 
to be entered. 

There are Two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior Boys 
(between the ages of 7and 13.) Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon., also receives 
Boarders for whom there may not be vacancies in these Houses, 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding- 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY; or to Mr. C. E, > 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6, North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
Faculty of Medicine, 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The Winter Session will commence on Monday, October 2nd. 

The courses given at the University, The Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men and Women Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable 
in the Medical School. 

Prospectuses giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ werk, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tsught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


pa SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
" Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature rance. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C.R. THRING, M.A. 


{LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar 




















HIGWELL SCHOOL. 

EXAMINATION for HUUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of SO to 20 guineas 
on JULY 20th. 

_ Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


} RIGHTON ( 











COLLEGE.—The next Examination for 
, School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and 5th, Particulars from 
the SECRETARY. 

WT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
h healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, ete. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, ete. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2st September, 1911, 
Head Master—C, 'W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, — ee 


7\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

U Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BULSAR. 








NHAST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY Sru, 
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R. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ROUND THE WORLD combines usual school work with the 
broadening influences of travel. Tutoring in all subjects for University 
Matriculation. Limited to 10 English and American boys. £550. Eighth 
year. Prospectus, PORTER E, SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass,, U.S.A, 





x EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION—June 29th and 30th, SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS for boarders, and TWO OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS to 
be awarded. Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS 

_ E.GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C. , Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as weil as of Scholarship 
Winners. Vi ews of house and grounds and terms on application. 

DS Padded Pont we SCHOOL. 


Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
9 











For full particulars about Scholarships and copies of Prospectus apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


NOUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preperatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


bp sy SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 
Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs, Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 
ORF ere hee SCHOLARSHIPS, 191. 

J The EXAMINATION will be hela on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20); also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £3 for Sons of Officers); also TWO CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £55 (open only to Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). 
Age limit, 15 on September 30, 1911. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 

and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. LUSHING'ION, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, The College Close, Dover College. 

SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply H EAD-MASTER, Sch ool House. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A TRIAL OF 
fd VOICES for the Sons of Gentlemen, age 9 to 12, will be held on 
July 12th to fill one vacancy in the Choir Scholarships, from £48 to £65 in 
annual value. Choristers attend Evensong only daily, and enter fully into 
work and games of School.—Particulars of Rev. P. BR. CLEAVE, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


IQUXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 


EXAMINATION on July 18th and 19th for Camerton Open Scholarship of £50 
per annum.—For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Buxton College. 


= SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 

will be held on July llth, 12th, 13th, 

HEADMASTER. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 

: TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles fram Crewe, Excellent Buildings and 

Equipments. ‘Iwo open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially invited. 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
kK) AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


JILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
TINHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. ‘Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for beys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 











For full particulars apply to the 














I IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 

épecial attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 

—For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
ham, Norfolk. 

UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, beginning TUESDAY, 

July 4th, when the following Scholarships will be competed for, viz.: TWO 

SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, 





LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
2 blic School. Moderat foo. Ht i on 
-ublic 1001. oderate fees. ealthy c . Schok ; 

tion at Llandovery in September. hte Scholarship 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A 4 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR H 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to U ‘ OUSR 
Aone Class. on ee recently opened. Other considenne 
additions contemplated. Y or Scholarship particulars, ete es 
or Secretary. . wey PP 8, ete, to Headmaste 


" - eee 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE TAV] 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School ni uire: 7 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under persona] a ementa, 
of Mrs. Linnell, who iz a trained nurse with highest references. "Ten 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, > 


Examing 








MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.O. An Ordinay 
Entrance Examination wil! be held at 1.30 on Wednesday, July int 
1911. An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on Decemiy oth, 
1911 and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY “— 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational. 
aims at developing physique, intellect, aud character, Thorouzh education 

on modern lines from 6 — upwards, preparing without break for Univers in 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildin 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A —— 


BrOMSGROVE son001. °° 


An Examination for Six Scholarships and Exhibitions will be hela on 
July 4th and 5th. Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


° ° a 
| POUYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full partic: 

of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J’ yw 

GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. ae 

| ee AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE 

HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 

subjects, ‘Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 

devoted to Lackward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 12. Healthy 

open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS B.A, 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. fe 

. . UNE ikke: ae 

] UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda. 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Poundationerships give free tuition ; Minor Founds 

} nerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 

Secretary. 











] ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 


OYAL NAVY. er 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application te 
Messrs, J. and J, PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








OU RSE S&B 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Educs- 
tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of ory 
or 





in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls 
students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if 
Music. Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- a weds 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examination, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


QI\WITZERLAND, BIENSIS, GLION, MONTREUX 
kK) Altitude 2000 feet. Magnificent climate. (Army—Woolwich, Sandh' , 
Stud.-Interpreterships, Modern Languages, General Education, Ph 
Courses. ootball, Rowing, Tennis, &c. Under Royal Patronage. Illus 
5 a = and list of recent successes—NEVILLE ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
.¢s L. (Paris). Late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.= 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and Germaa 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


Oar CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes,German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjo 
Courses of Practical mch Cook (skilled chef) and of 

Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only 
7. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue ds 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


QARIS and SWITZERLAND.—Mademoiselle Barrier, 
Martyami, 43, rue du Ranelagh, XVI. From 10 to 12 girls received. 
Every advantage of Home. Full instruction in French. Conversation rapidly 


























FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30a year. Further particulars 
can be obtegzed from the HEADMASTER, The School. Oundle 


acquired. Music, Art, Fencing, Cooking, etc., etc. July and August spent is 
Switzerland and the Vosges. Mademoiselle Barrier will be in London, from 
27th June to 4th July, to interview parents 
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—— 
ay LIFE for a few English girls of good family 
Summer months only. Very refined home, highly connected. Except 
jens OP rtunity for study of French, Lady with three young daughters in 
t family chateau, 7 miles from Geneva. Music, intellectual society, 
motor-mountaineering. Apply: MISS IRWIN, 5 rue Francis que 
, Paris. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
f Ialot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

jn Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61, Rue de 
wngirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
1) BBP ecAaATrtiIO SZ. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
MOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
ge invited to call mee or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

gucational establishments. 
Advice tS given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. an PATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5058 Central. 











goHOoLs 


om on . 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browsz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GerraRp. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Seaside—sent free of ones. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
tated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


gy ee for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 














ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
and approximate school fees 
122 Begent 


tion, supplied 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

\ ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. —s 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 














R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 
015 15s—-NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Leaving London Monday, June 26th; returning July 13th. 
£11 lis.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 15th and August 19th. 
£18 18s.—-NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
= Petersburg (for Moscow), Travemunde (for Lubeck and Hamburg), etc. 
aly 29th. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Mss BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
5 GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: 
August 16th, SWITZERLAND. Sept. 
ist, by DANUBE to BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
November, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, &c. Inclusive terms. Limited numbers. 
Programmes Miss Bishop, *‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8. W. 





Its Cities and Canals; a fortnight. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 

Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500Gerrard. 

(p> FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
_ Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, _Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, =e 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 











forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btreet, Lon ‘on, Est. 100 years. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
& FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
*gins end of January. Te xcellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











[ omnon COUNTY | AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
sIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Londoa 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1911, 
for that day only, for the preparation of the Interim Dividend. " 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 

A. A. KEMPE, 
G. PAGET, 

41 Lothbury, E.C., Joint Secretaries, 

20th June, 1911. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inne. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1890. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
‘ PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capita! (Paid up) £500,000, 


4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
Q\COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
K TWEEDS, TWEEDS. 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent's wear. Tatterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid 


ar: PATON end co., Manufac turers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold, Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLA'I'TIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shefficld Workhouse, 1895, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.--HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd... Sheitield 
| OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


MYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 


TIVRANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEWRITING 

OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, E.C., undertakes the trans- 
lation of high-class literary works, either from English into Freneh, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German &c., or vice versa. Thorough literary knowledge 
and best work guaranteed. 





EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Strest, Norwich 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





Ovrsipe Page (when available), Fourrern Guireas, 
EE Se een £12 12 + 0| NarrowColumn(Third of Page) £ 
Half-Page (Column) . 6 6 O|} Half Narrow Column i 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 38 3 0] Quarter Narrow Columa 
Columa, two-thirds width of page, 2 8 0 
ComMPARIES, 

Outside Page .........c.cc0c0ere £16 16 0| Inside Page  ............ccccccceees £414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLE mm ADVANCE, 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
PENG ccaceunconseccinntenennnnsemamnenenentsenecs BL BS ceceee OU 3S cece 0743 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........cc-0-sereeeeees 3 6 aun OM 8 aan 0osé6 


1 Wetirmerox Srreet, Straxp, Lonpor. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,”—Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA'TINA.”—Sir Anprew CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 


NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”’—Guardian, 
In is. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


CARTONS at is. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


In each, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wiue usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Vordcaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 999 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
* All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.’ 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/= Per pozen Borries. 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- ® doz. 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- os 

Special quality, 1904 G3’ oe 

Extra Dry - - + 56/- a 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best-known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 








Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO,, 
(EsTaRLIsHED St. Michacl’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
NEW MAIL and PASSENGER SERVICE by 
Pacific Line Transatlantic Mail Steamers. 

R.M.S. Ororesa, tw. sc., 5,364 tons, from Liverpool, 

June 29. Tourist Fares. 
R.M.S.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate St., E.C.; 
32 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 
P.S.N. Co., 31/33 James St., Liverpool. 


and 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapeNHaLL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








—————___ 
At all Booksellers’. One Shilling net, 


THE CALL of 
THE PAST. 
A POLITICAL JINGLE 


By A. H. COCHRAN, 


“This calls in our blood, and 
to each man 


“From those others who cannot awaken. 
WE CAN.” 4 


it comes 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kont & ¢9, 
LIMITED. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIg 
By Miss THackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Aggo. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG" spp 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magasin: 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to th 
SECRETARY, Central Office, aoe Hous, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Messy, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W, 


FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU tripiesa 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


SEA AND SUN _ TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS 
] ] p4*s OROPESA—(twin screw) 5,364 tou, 
JUNE 29th. 
FOR £10 { Return Tickets valid 6 months, 
IUustrated Handbook on Application 
{ R.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street, B.C, 
LONDON ; and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER { NAVIGATION COMPANY, 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Bafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and tho Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. 4. | 

25 0 0| Members eco 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 

Members om ak a; and Journal ... om an 2.8.6 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGQDOM. 


2 «. 4. 
ow 1010 0 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Cofone! W. J. B&B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALuEnrurys” Dret, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excelient light repast and # 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
only. 

Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 

Of all Chemists. 16 & 3 per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, Loudon. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, W.C. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 





Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 


SPECIAL CORONATION GIFTS. 


As a fitting memorial of the Coronation the Society is opening 
a much-needed Convalescent Home at Broadstairs. 
Gifts to defray the heavy initial expense of establishing this 
Home are urgently needed. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed “London and 
South Western Bank, Ltd.,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
(Rev.) E. de M. RUDOLF. 





Offices of the Society :— 


Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E. 





sie SPECIAL GIFTS 
THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


(H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries} nENRY G, COPELAND. 


London Office : 


FORWARD, BUT NOT TOO FAST. 


3 
“The Governance of Empire. 
By DUDLEY S. A. COSBY. Price 6d. 

Standard of Empire: ‘“‘ An admirable essay. Should find many readers.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BEDS TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


22 Mill Street, Bedford. 


aA T CHA R D S,. Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SOTHER AN’S W WEST. END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PRIMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


Messrs. 








.OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright’s 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faus t, large paper, illus, 
hy Pogany, 42s. , for 2ls. ; Pe mberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
los for 45. 6d. ; ; Burke’s ‘Peerage, 1911, 30s. ; Ke Hy’s Cler rey List, 1911, 8s. 6d. ; 
Hart’s Army List, 1911, 12s. ; Max Beerbohm’s C ‘aricatures, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; 
Geo. Eliot's Works, 21 vols., ” 52s, 6d., for 35s.; Aubrey Beardsley’ s Early and 
Later Works, 2vols., net £55 8. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s, If 


you can’t spare the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also 
nd for Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the most expert Bookfinder 


extant.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 





0OKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens Mommsen’s 
Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diar, Carlyle’s Works, 

34 vols. ; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy i Aldine cote, 53 vols. ; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Bea matsley, Leech, ete. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 64. Marvellous value, 


Specimens sent free. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 


SOME ASPECTS OF VEGETARIANISM, 
A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S. 


A SURVIVAL OF ELIZABETHAN SPEECH. 
J. J. Walsh, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“‘THE KNIGHTS OF BORSELLEN,” 
Manuscript by 


W. M. THACKERAY. 
Illustrated by the Author’s own drawings, 
Complete Stories, &c., by NORMAN DUNCAN, CAROLYN 
WELLS, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, &c. 
Illustrations in Colour and Tint by HOWARD PYLE, 
and other eminent Artists. 
MARGARET DELAND’S Serial 
™ | THE IRON WOMAN. a 


a newly discovered 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PAWNS OF FATE. 


By the Author of “Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man” 
(M. A. Ross). 


*** The Pawns of Fate’ will pluck at the heart strings. . . . notably well-told, 


with a good deal « if charm, faith ful observation, flashes of wi it, and a gr aceful 
turn of des scription. Speciator. 
‘A strongly written story... . its merits cannot be gainsaid,’’—Liverpool 


Post. 
MISS CIBBIE CAULT ... ove .. K. L. Bosher 
THE SECRET OF THE DRACON M. L. Pendered 


GLAMOURIE W. S. Johnson 
THE SKIPPER AND THE SKIPPED Holman Day 
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